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ORRESPONDENT ELAINE RIVERA 

had a problem. She needed to 

talk to people who knew six- 

year-old Elisa Izquierdo, a 
victim of child abuse, whose death in 
New York City became a symbol of 
America’s deeply flawed child-welfare 
system. Under deadline pressure, 
Rivera needed to move quickly, so she 
turned for help to TiMe’s in-house 
research center. Using a CD-ROM direc- 
tory, the staff was able to supply Rivera 
with a list of people who live in Izquier- 
do’s apartment building. The results of 
her interviews appeared in last week's 
cover story. 

Hardly a week goes by without some 
fact gathered,’ some nugget of data 
gleaned or some key piece of reporting 
made possible by _research-center 
librarians and their computer databases. 
For a story on Haiti’s upcoming 
elections, for example, center staff mem- 
bers faxed and E-mailed a background 
briefing to Miami correspondent Tam- 
merlin Drummond. 

The names of the librarians—Angela 
Thornton, Sandra Jamison, Joan Levin- 
stein, AnnMarie Bonardi and Angela Az- 
zolino—don't appear on top or at the bot- 








CYBERSLEUTHS: Thornton, with Dombek, 
Levinstein, Jamison, Azzolino and Bonardi 


tom of the stories they work on, but their 
influence is often keenly felt. “I see our 
fingerprints in every magazine,” says 
Lynn Dombek, assistant director of the 
library, who created the center two years 
ago and last week named Thornton to re- 
place her as head of staff. 

The new center supplants a charm- 
ing if antiquated system of information 
retrieval and delivery that included 
“markers” clipping daily newspapers 
and filing them by keywords and names. 











The new center—a branch of the larger 
Time Inc. library system—is largely com- 
puter driven, providing access to a 
wealth of online databanks, from 
services like Nexis and Dialog to the In- 
ternet. Says Thornton: “There’s been a 
revolutionary change in the way we 
gather and deliver information.” 

Computers have not replaced the 
human touch in TimMe’s research—that 
spark of humor, that willingness to make 
the extra effort. Time Chronicles editor 
Bruce Handy delights in using Nexis to 
track quirky statistical trends, such as 
last week’s chart of the popularity of var- 
ious presidential adjectives. (Clintonian, 
with 536 citations over 15 years, edged 
out Reaganesque, with 473). “I've never 
heard anyone at the center admit de- 
feat,” says Chicago bureau chief James 
Graff, a devoted fan. “Last month we re- 
quested information on a drug bust, date 
unknown, in the Chicago suburb of 
Hanover Park. The faxes on that arrived 
Thanksgiving morning.” 
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(It does not, unfortunately, monitor taste.) 


Introducing the first color printer-copier. The HP CopyJet. 


Look at the vivid color. Look at the flawless 
reproduction. Don't look at the hat. What’s 
important is that the new CopyJet gives you 
the quality you'd expect from an HP color 

printer, and it has the full functionality of 


$9495 a color copier. Besides the 
departmental convenience, 


the CopyJet is easy to operate and uses plain 
paper. If the whole department needs color 
printing and copying, there’s the network- 

ready HP CopyJet M", for $3199. That's just 
a fraction of the money you won't have to 

spend for color copies. Which will make you 
look good, no matter what you're wearing. 
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‘Your Hearing 
Is Precious — 
Protect It!’ 


Comedienne Kathy Buckley, 
who personally overcomes a 
hearing loss, urges others to 
protect their hearing from loud 
sounds, a leading cause of 
hearing loss: 


t's nice to hear people laugh, 

but not hearing them is no 
laughing matter. Hearing is a 
wonderful thing, so protect it 
from prolonged exposure to 
excessive sound levels. 


It takes years for noise to 
destroy our hearing, so 
precaution now can help 
prevent hearing loss. Don’t blast 
your eardrums when listening to 
music or watching television, 
and when exposed to loud 
sounds, be sure to use ear plugs 
or other hearing protection. 


If you are among the one out of 
every 10 of us who already has 
significant hearing loss, take 
heart. Most can now be helped 
medically or, like me, with 
hearing aids. 


Call Hearing HelpLine toll-free 
at 800/EAR WELL for more 
information (Monday-Friday, 9- 
5 E.S.T.). Or write Hearing, Box 
1840, Washington, D.C. 20013. 


Discover a world of better 
hearing! 





P.O. Box 1840, Washington, D.C. 20013 
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GLOBAL LEADERSHIP IS BOTH THE PRICE 
America pays [COVER SToriEs, Nov. 27] 
and the benefit Americans derive from 
our affluence, our size and our strength. 
Worldwide hunger and poverty, the 
spread of nuclear weapons and the pro- 
liferation of violent conflicts harm us all. 
Economic development, better educa- 
tion, better control of arms, cooperation 
among nations and the peaceful resolu- 
tion of conflicts help Americans enjoy 
greater prosperity and peace. Positive 
and active engagement in world affairs 
is the smart as well as the right thing for 
the U.S. to do. Yet among developed 
nations, America has become the least 
generous provider of either develop- 
ment aid or troops for peacekeeping. 
Our virtue is fading. 

A few of the Founding Fathers, as 
indicated in your story “Uncertain Bea- 
con,” may have expressed isolationist 
views, but many of the early patriots 
were vigorous internationalists. Ben- 
jamin Franklin said, “Our cause is the 
cause of all mankind.” Thomas Paine, 
the fervently religious man who gave us 
the name United States of America, said, 
“My country is the world.” Today that 
spirit is not just noble; it is imperative. 

Charles F. Dambach, Chairman 
Coalition for American 
Leadership Abroad 

Washington 


THE CRITICAL QUESTION IS, WOULD SEND- 
ing Americans to die in Bosnia have any 
long-term beneficial effect on the local 
inhabitants or on the U.S.? If the answer 
is no, then why are we sending them? 
There is no military mission or goal to be 
achieved by American troops in Bosnia, 
just as there was no mission or goal in 
Vietnam. The religious hatreds and the 
war in Bosnia have been ongoing for 
hundreds of years. Putting American 
kids in the path of certain death and 
injury will not accomplish a thing. The 
most American troops could accomplish 
would be to halt the genocide to some 
degree until our troops leave, and they 








Burdens of War 

6¢If one U.S. peacekeeper were to 
die, it would not be for Bosnia but 
for peace throughout the world and 
America’s ability to maintain it. 99 


Irvin Gassenheimer Jr. 
Montgomery, Alabama 


will leave as soon as the public sees them 

dying on the nightly television news. 

Then the killing and the hatred will 

resume again, and American kids will 
have died for nothing. 

John B. Curry II 

Belchertown, Massachusetts 

Via E-mail 


1 AM A WORLD WAR II SURVIVOR WHO WAS 
drafted at 16 and was decorated with the 
Iron Cross. I ended up in Hitler's bunker 
as one of his last couriers. Not until I saw 
documentaries about the concentration 
camps and followed the Nuremberg tri- 
als did I realize the extent of the Nazi war 
crimes and recognize there were mil- 
lions of innocent victims. We should not 
ask if Bosnia is worth dying for, but 
instead ask if thousands of innocent peo- 
ple, mostly women and children, are 
worth protecting. I wish that I had had 
the chance of putting my life on the line 
as a peacekeeper instead of being forced 
to fight for a dictator who turned out to 
be one of the biggest mass murderers of 
all time. 
Armin Dieter Lehmann 
Waldport, Oregon 


YOUR COVER OF THE YOUNG SOLDIER 
with the question “Is Bosnia Worth 
Dying For?” was haunting. As a Vietnam 
veteran and Native American, I can say a 
triple “Hell, no.” To send fine young peo- 
ple into a horrendous mess to die in a 
pool of their own blood is not to be 
excused. Your articles were great, but 
they failed to convey the worry we older 
soldiers have for the well-being of our 
younger soldier brothers and sisters. 
Congress and the President: Don’t waste 
their young lives! 

Gary J. Vachon 

Peoria, Illinois 


TWENTY-SIX YEARS AGO, I ANSWERED THE 
call of my nation and spent a year in a for- 
eign country we defended that was not 
worth dying for. More than 58,000 of our 
nation’s soldiers laid down their life for 
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INTRODUCING NEW 
IMITREX “2 TABLETS 9 


Relieves migraine pain and nausea without drowsiness 





ONLY YOUR DOCTOR CAN 
DECIDE IF IMITREX Is 
RIGHT FOR YOU. 

IMITREX is a prescription 
product for the treatment of acute 
migraine attacks that is available 
only through your doctor. You 
should not take IMITREX if you 
have certain types of heart disease, 
blood pressure that is uncontrolled, 
or are allergic to this medication. 
If you have risk factors for heart 
disease, such as high blood pres- 


FOR MANY MIGRAINE SUF- 
FERERS THERE IS EXCITING 
NEWS. 

Today, your doctor has a medicine | 
that could be important for you, and 
for the millions who also suffer from 
migraine. Because now your doctor 
has IMITREX Tablets. Until now, 
this highly effective medicine has 
only been available as an injection. 

IMITREX Tablets contain a 
unique medicine, sumatriptan succi- 
nate, created specifically for the con- dx : : 
dition of migraine. So IMITREX sure, high cholesterol, diabetes, or 
relieves more than just the pain— are a smoker, you need to be evalu- 
it also relieves the nausea and other ated by your doctor before taking 
symptoms, like sensitivity to light, IMIT REX. Very rarely, people with 
that often accompany migraine. undiagnosed heart disease have 
IMITREX should be taken at the had serious heart-related problems 
earliest signs of a migraine headache. ie hen yee: I MITREX. If doe ae 
Buf you cart, yu shoul now Soe are el 
> rita She eerie ergotamines, or if you are pregnant, 
your migraine is ca went lett: nursing, oF thinking about becom- 

: ma P ing pregnant, you should talk to 
tion, IMITREX ren a ee your doctor. If the headaches you 
ciphers aie ep med are suffering are not migraines, 
cn OSE Pepi aren’ a IMITREX is not for you. 

— the unpleasant side effect of The most frequently seen side 
rowsiness. 








effects are tingling and nasal dis- 
comfort. 


ONLY YOUR DOCTOR CAN 
DIAGNOSE MIGRAINE, 


Tell your doctor all the symp- 
toms you've experienced. These 
may include at least two of the 
following: pain on one side of 
the head, throbbing pain, pain that 
disrupts normal activity, pain that’s 
aggravated by activity. Migraine 
symptoms may also include nausea, 
with or without vomiting, and/or 
sensitivity to light or sound. 


ASK YOUR DOCTOR ABOUT IMITREX TODAY. 


Please see the important information on the following page 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, 
CALL 1-800-658-7997. 

You'll receive a brochure, 
physician-visit preparation material, 
and a free migraine newsletter 
subscription. 

Remember, only your doctor 
has the knowledge to decide 
whether 


IMITREX is GlaxoWellcome 
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their country in that war. Today I am an 
active-ready reservist subject to being 
called to keep the peace in Bosnia. Again 
I will serve, and I am willing to put my 
life on the line for the country. When you 
put on the military uniform, you do not 
question your duty; you perform it to 
your best ability. It does not matter what 
color hat you wear so long as Old Glory is 
etched on your heart. 
Joe Vance Smith 
Hughes Springs, Texas 
Via E-mail 


WHEN I SAW THE PICTURE OF MY 
cousin Andrew Hawley on your cover, I 
was reminded of the situation in which 
my grandfather (Trooper Hawley’s 
great-grandfather) was placed during 
the early years of this century. The per- 
ceived threat was in the Philippines, and 
a Republican President, wielding a “big 
stick,” wanted to ensure peace and 
maintain American interests. Some have 
called the Aguinaldo Philippine insur- 
rection and its aftermath America’s first 
Vietnam. I guess things really never 
change over the course of a century. 
Steve Armstrong 
Lincolnshire, Illinois 
Via E-mail 


HELPING TO ENFORCE AN AMERICAN- 
inspired peace agreement that could 
effectively end one of the century's most 
brutal conflicts is worth taking risks for. 
Proponents of the mission should be 
forthcoming concerning the expected 
problems. Congress must then make an 
honest assessment to ensure that the 
mission is workable, manageable and 
can be safely terminated before giving its 
consent for deployment. That is all we in 
the military can reasonably ask of our 
national leaders. 
(SFC) James M. White 
U.S.A. 
Fort Lee, Virginia 


THE U.S. MILITARY SHOULD NOT BE IN 

combat again in Europe, where large, 

rich, powerful nations watch the grim 
and bloody theater from their couches. 

Miklos Emhecht 

North York, Canada 


ALONG WITH THE NOV. 27 ISSUE OF TIME, 
Ireceived my son’s draft-registration 
form. As I gazed at the young soldier on 
the cover and took in that haunting ques- 
tion “Is Bosnia Worth Dying For?” I saw 
my own son’s face, and my mind raced 
back a quarter-century to the battlefields 
of Vietnam. As a disabled veteran, | still 
see the faces of my dead friends. I still 
feel the pain of my wounds. I suffer as 
tourists visit Ho Chi Minh City, Will the 
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madness ever end? I am confident that I 

speak for millions when I answer the 

question “Is Bosnia worth dying for?” 
with a defiant no! 

Dennis DiFolco 

Staten Island, New York 


BEFORE AMERICANS GO RIDING OFF TO 
Bosnia John Wayne-style, we need to 
answer a couple of questions. With no 
clear-cut definition of the mission, how 
can we decide at what point it is success- 
ful? If there are no vital U.S. interests, 
why are we going? 
Howard Sculthorpe 
Jekyll Island, Georgia 


THE U.S. HAS NO BUSINESS IN BOSNIA. 
Americans say they need to balance the 
budget. I don’t know how the U.S. can 
balance the budget if it continues to play 
the role of the world’s police force. How 
much did it cost the American people to 





about the purported 
examination of an 
extraterrestrial in- 
Roswell, New Mexi- 
‘0, in 1947 [SHOW BUSINESS, Nov. 





was a giveaway 
According to AT&T historian Shel- 
don Hochheiser, however, “one 
cannot discredit the film on the 
basis of the telephone.” The model 
it appears to be was introduced in 
1946, and the coiled cord was a 
consumer option as early as 1939. 
the “alien” was so human looking. 
_ In fact, the creature reminded 
Robert and Steve Fiffer of 
Evanston, Illinois, of someone we 
__ all know. “Are we mistaken,” asked 











“save” Haiti? How much will it cost the 

American people to save Bosnia? The 

problem is not worth the price of one sin- 
gle American life. 

Robert W. Chambers 

Killeen, Texas 

Via E-mail 


THERE ARE COUNTLESS REASONS WHY 
America has to get involved in the Bos- 
nian conflict, and one that stands out is 
the magnitude of the problem America 
will have to deal with next year if it does 
not get involved now. 

Celik Parkan 


Hong Kong 


THE SITUATION IN BOSNIA IS A RELIGIOUS 
war and has no solution; therefore we 
solve nothing by sending troops. It 
makes me very sad to see us, once again, 
getting involved in such a situation. 
Unless conditions change and a real 
hope for a solution exists, Bosnia is not 
worth one American life. 
F. Scott Bassett 
Lakeland, Florida 
Via E-mail 


IT IS INDEED UNFORTUNATE THAT THE 
present Administration is committed to 
“selling” this action to the American 
people. If Clinton is committed to it, he 
should lead the troops on the front line 
and provide the military service he so 
ably shirked during the Vietnam War. 


John H. Hildreth | 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


Correction 


IN THE CHART “THE WAR'S TOLL,” WHICH 
accompanied our story on Bosnia [D1- 
PLOMACY, Dec. 4], the estimated number 
of casualties on all sides of the war should 
have been 35,000, not 3,500. 


Yet Another 007 


CINEMA CRITIC RICHARD SCHICKEL SEEMS 
eloquently unable to enjoy the hazards of 
adult reality: nothing is ever the same. 
Even 007 [CINEMA, Nov. 27] keeps grow- 
ing beyond recognition. However, for 
such a traumatic experience, there is 
instant relief: rent one of the old Bond 
movies. For adults only: go “eye” Bond’s 
latest exhilarating moments of “golden,” 
unpretentious entertainment. 
Dag Waagnes 
Sandefjord, Norway 


YOUR MOVIE REVIEWER'S 007 REFLEC- 
tions on Goldeneye, “Shaky, Not Stir- 
ring,” were fine as far as they went, 
although I wish people would stop whin- 
ing for the return of actors Sean Connery 
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and Roger Moore, who are too old for the 
part. Nobody currently acting could do 
the role better than Pierce Brosnan. 
Wake up, guys! This is what all of us 
women want to see, and we'll keep on 
watching Brosnan as long as he shows up 
on the screen. 
Phyllis Humphrey 
Oceanside, California 


Savoring Keillor’s Thanksgiving 


I SUPPOSE IT’S ALMOST AS NOBLE TO LIVE 
in Minnesota as it is to live in Wisconsin 
[Essay, Nov. 27]. Every word of Garrison 
Keillor’s Thanksgiving offering was a 
treasure. What a relief to be reminded 
that the hype can only get to you if you let 
it. I will pay attention and be joyful to the 
funny, genuine parts of life that serve as 
reminders of what is right in front of 
me—the beauty of the accepted moment. 
Thank you, Garrison, for conveying the 
message of a holiday not gone astray. 
Colleen Allgood 

Rhinelander, Wisconsin 


I'M OUTRAGED AT YOUR PRINTING OF 
Keillor’s piece on Thanksgiving. I almost 
choked to death while eating my jellied 
cranberry sauce. Garrison cooked a 
delightful stuffing of philosophical mus- 
ings, corn-pone anecdotes and down- 
right slapstick jokes. A milestone hoot. 
Pat Stephenson 
Prairie Village, Kansas 


1AM THANKFUL FOR KEILLOR. IS IT TOO 
late for a presidential run? He doesn’t 
have to win. Just remind us all of what's 
important along the way. We'll laugh, 
we'll cry, we'll find some truth, and may- 
be we'll begin to find our way home. 


Craig J. Berry 
Westport, Connecticut 
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Budget Begone! 

Wielding the same pen Lyn- 
don Johnson used to sign 
both Medicare and Medicaid 
into law, President Clinton 
formally scrawled his veto 
signature over the Republi- 
can balanced-budget plan. 
To replace what he called the 
G.O.P.’s “extreme” and 
“wrongheaded” blueprint, 
which would remake the 
Federal Government in a 
more conservative image, the 
President presented Con- 
gress with his own balanced 
budget—his third of the year. 
Clinton offered to trim Social 
Security raises; to cut a bit 
more out of some domestic 
programs, including welfare; 
and to hold the line against 
deep slashes in education, 
environmental protection, 
health care and taxes. The 
G.O.P. response: Forget it. 
Further negotiations are 
scheduled. 
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Bosnia Maneuvers 

Faced with a rebellion 

among conservative Republi- 
cans opposed to sending 
troops to Bosnia, Senate ma- 
jority leader Bob Dole post- 
poned a vote on a resolution 
of qualified support for Presi- 
dent Clinton’s peacekeeping | 
plan. In the House, nearly SUSPECT OF THE WEEK: What to make of Speaker Newt Gingrich’s college course 
half the members—mostly and its possibly sneaky finances? A House special counsel will hunt for clues 
Republicans—sent the Presi- ; pe 
dent a blunt, one-sentence 
letter: “We urge you not to 


Bosnia” Clinton said he === INSIDE WASHINGTON == 


would not be deterred by 
congressional dissent. 





Forbes Set to Hear Some Political Chin Music 

All but ignored by his rivals in the Republican race for Presi- 
dent, magazine magnate STEVE FoRBES has seen his poll rat- 
ings surge in lowa and New Hampshire. But Forbes’ not-so- 
free ride—he’s been spending oodles of his own money—is 
unlikely to continue. Among the attacks being worked up by 
his peers: Forbes’ flat-tax proposal would mean a six-figure re- 
duction in his own tax bill; his bill would probably lose mon- 
ey, compared with current law; he’s so rich he owns an island 
and a yacht. Who says the G.o.P. has no taste for class warfare? 


Chipping Away at Roe 

By a vote of 54 to 44, the 
Senate joined the House in 
approving a bill that would 
outlaw a rare and particular- 
ly gruesome type of late-term 
abortion. The vote marked 
the first time since the land- 
mark Roe v. Wade decision 
that both houses of Congress 
have voted to recriminalize 
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LYNDON JOHNSON 
Vetoes G.0.P. budget 
from the grave as 
Clinton wields pen that 
signed Medicare bill 


CATERPILLAR 
U.A.W. ends 17-month 
strike against tractor 
maker. Management 
concessions: none 


POSTAL SERVICE 
Neither snow nor rain 
keeps them from 
posting a record 
post—rate-hike profit 





Clinton’s 
“Bull Market” 
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BUSH 1)8)-’91 


REAGAN 1981/83" 


CLINTON 1993+’95 
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Leaving the Scene of a Crime 


HRONICL 
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Exhibit on his work 
postponed by Library 
of Congress. Just what 
did they mean by that? 


LEE IACOCCA 
Erstwhile savior of 
Chrysler a defendant 
in a lawsuit. The 
plaintiff: Chrysler 


PHILIP MORRIS 
Their own report, com- 
paring nicotine to co- 
caine, is smoked out 
by Wall Street Journal fm 
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Not since 1896 have so many Senators—12—decided to pack up and retire from the 
nation’s most exclusive club. Their stated reasons for not seeking re-election next year: 





“okng fo Better Way to Hake 
A Difference” BILL BRADLEY, 52 (D., “ie 


“It's Been Long Enough Already” 
HANK Brown, 55 (R., Colo.) 
JAMEs Exon, 74 (D., Neb.) 
MARK HATFIELD, 73 (R., Ore.) 
HOWELL HEPLIN, 74 (D., Ala.) 
CLAIBORNE PELL, 77 (D., R.1.) 
Davip Pryor, 61 (D., Ark.) 


* 5 “The Fire in the Belly Has Gone Out” 


SAM NUNN, 57 (D., Ga.) 
ALAN SIMPSON, 64 (R., Wyo.) 


* “Want to Quit While the Going Is 
* si Good” ‘eort 63 (D., La.) 


*~ Pau SImon, 67 (D., Ill 


* “The Grandchildren Beckon” 


NANCY LANDON KASSEBAUM, 63 (R., Kans.) 
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an abortion procedure. Dif- 
ferences must still be worked 
out between the two cham- 
bers, but the President has 
threatened a veto. 


A Special Counsel for Newt 
After a year’s investigation— 
longer than Congress took to 
craft its overhaul of the en- 
tire Federal Government— 
the House ethics committee 
issued its first pronounce- 
ment regarding the array of 
charges filed against Speak- 
er Newt Gingrich. The pan- 
el’s biggest decision: to hire 
a special counsel to investi- 
gate the financing of a col- 
lege course Gingrich taught 
in Georgia. The panel took 
no action on a number of 
other charges but sharply 
reprimanded the Speaker 
for his controversial book 
deal and “the impression” it 
created of “exploiting one’s 
office for personal gain.” 
Democratic whip David Bo- 
nior said he would soon file 
yet another complaint with 
the panel: that, as alleged by 
the Federal Election Com- 
mission, Gingrich’s 1990 re- 
election was improperly 
subsidized by the political- 
action committee GOPAC. 


A Whitewater Impasse 

On a 10-to-8 party-line vote 
that could lead to a constitu- 
tional confrontation, the Sen- 
ate Whitewater committee 
issued a subpoena for the 
notes of former White House 
aide William me nnedy con- 
cerning a Nov. 5, 1993, meet- 
ing in which Seraedy and 
others discussed the scandal. 
Because the President's per- 
sonal lawyer was among the 
participants, Clinton has as- } 
serted his lawyer-client privi- 
lege in withholding the 
notes, as well as in ordering 
aides not to testify. 


New Head for N.A.A.C.P. 

U.S. Representative Kweisi 
Mfume was chosen as the 
new president and executive 
officer of the N.A.A.C.P. on Sat- 
urday, filling a leadership slot 
that had been empty since the 
organization’s board ousted 
the controversial Benjamin 
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Chavis last year. Mfume, 
along with N.A.A.c.P. chair- 
woman Myrlie Evers- 
Williams, confronts the 
daunting task of rebuilding 
the civil rights group, which 
faces a multimillion-dollar 
debt, among other problems. 


At Sea 

Still another naval officer has 
been caught in a sexual- 
harassment scandal. Rear 
Admiral Ralph L. Tindal, a 
deputy NATO commander, 
was demoted and placed un- 
der 30-day house arrest and, 
to no one’s surprise, will take 
an early retirement after an 
inquiry found him guilty of 
harassing a young enlisted 
woman with whom he had 


had an affair. Though the re- | 


lationship was consensual, 
Tindal reportedly began 
calling her late at night and 
otherwise pressuring her 
when she tried to break it off. 


Race Killing 

In what were apparently 
racially motivated murders, 
three white soldiers from 
Fort Bragg, near Fayetteville, 
North Carolina, were 
charged in connection with 
the gunning down of a local 
black man and woman who 
were simply walking down a 
street; both the victims were 
shot in the head at close 
range. According to police, 
the suspects had been drink- 
ing when they set out in a car 
in search of random black 
victims. Investigators found 
what they believe to be the 
murder weapon in one sus- 
pect’s off-base home. Also 
found: Nazi paraphernalia, 
white-supremacist literature 
and a bombmaking manual. 


Congressman Convicted 
Representative Walter R. 
Tucker III, whose district in- 
cludes the city of Compton, 
just south of Los Angeles, was 
found guilty by a jury of extor- 
tion and tax evasion despite 
his charge that prosecutors 
were out to get him solely be- 
cause he is black. While still 
proclaiming his innocence, 
Tucker said he will probably 
resign his seat in Congress. 





CHRONICLES 


~ Men who eat 10 servings a 

week of tomato-based foods are 

up to 45% less likely to develop 

prostate cancer, according to a 

six-year study of 47,000 males. 

Tomatoes are rich in lycopene, 

an antioxidant that may protect 

against the disease. They appear 
to be more prophylactic when 

cooked, as in marinara sauce and catsup— 
and pizza! 

V Having trouble conceiving? Don’t rush 
out to a fertility expert just yet. Scientists 
now say that women are most fertile during 
the six days of their cycle ending with ovu- 
lation—and not immediately thereafter as 
was previously thought. The tricky part is 
still figuring out just when those days fall. 


;: Journal of the Nabonal Cancer Institute; New England Journal of Medics 
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¥ Too tired to read this? A 
Gallup poll reports half of Ameri- 
can adults have trouble sleeping, 
an increase of 15% since 1991. 
Our aging population is one rea- 
son why: older people are more 
likely to develop a sleep disorder. 
v “Take one pill every four 
hours” may be an easy directive for most 
Americans to comprehend. But a study at 
two public hospitals reveals that up to 58% 
of patients misread instructions on prescrip- 
tion bottles. The oldest adults who tend to 
be the sickest have the most difficulty. 

v A poll estimates that each year 3 million 
children are punched, kicked or struck 
with a hard object in the name of discipline. 
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A $1 Million Big Mac 

Angels exist, at least in the 
philanthropic sense. St. Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital 
in Memphis, Tennessee, be- 
came the beneficiary of a 

$1 million giveaway by 
McDonald's after an anony- 
mous donor mailed a win- 
ning contest game piece to 
the hospital. St. Jude special- 
izes in treating catastrophic 
children’s diseases. 


WORLD 


U.S. Starts Bosnia Deployment 
Bureaucracy, security con- 
cerns and a foot of snow in 
Sarajevo hampered the ar- 
rival of the first 700 U.S. mil- ° 
itary personnel in the van- 
guard of NATO’s Bosnia 
peacekeeping effort. Four 
days after President Clinton 
gave the order to move out, 
just 41 American troops had 
entered the country, along 
with a larger preparatory 
team of British soldiers. Most 
of the advance team is ex- 
pected to arrive this week 
before the formal peace 
treaty between Bosnia’s war- 
ring parties is signed in Paris 
on Thursday. 


France Ups NATO Commitment 
Nearly three decades after 
President Charles de Gaulle 
removed France from NATO's 
military command and 
ordered U.S. troops from 
French soil, Foreign Minister 
Hervé de Charette an- 
nounced that France will re- 
join the alliance’s military 
committee. But France is 
hardly backing down from its 
insistence on an independent 
path in European affairs. 
French officials credited the 
move to a pragmatic need for 
closer coordination between 
the French troops to be de- 
ployed in Bosnia and the 
NATO officers who will com- 
mand them. 


France: Fermée! 

Striking public workers con- 
tinued to hobble France as 
public-transit, mail, electri- 
cal-generation and air- 
transport services were se- 
verely disrupted. Angered by 
the government's decision to 





CHRONICLES 
DISPATCHES 
By RICHARD STENGEL, in Concord, New Hampshire 


Look, Ma, I’m Running! 


IKE A SOLICITOUS MAITRE D’, BILL GARDNER, THE AMIABLE NEW HAMPSHIRE 

secretary of state, welcomes each presidential candidate who walks into his 

high-ceilinged State House office. And between the fourth and the 15th of De- 

cember, a gallimaufry of folks do just that. For during those two weeks, any- 
one with $1,000 and the nerve can get on the ballot in the nation’s first primary. 

During the past week, more than a dozen people perched themselves behind the 
same tatty 1819 writing table to fill out the Declaration of Candidacy form, which is kept 
on the shelf right next to the application forms for Notary Public. The registrants in- 
clude not only Phil Gramm and Bob Dole but also the Rey. Billy Joe Clegg from Biloxi, 
Mississippi, whose slogan is “Clegg Won't Pull Your Leg” and who swears that Jesus is 
his campaign manager. There’s also the poet and former seaman Michael Levinson from 
Buffalo, New York, who proposes a jobs program to build 10,000 clipper ships, and Car- 
oline Killeen of Flagstaff, Arizona, the self-described “Hemp Lady” and ex-nun who 
advocates legalizing marijuana as a way of enabling Americans to get back in touch with 
nature. For $2 she'll sell you a bumper sticker that reads LET CLINTON INHALE. 

“This is the one place in the 
world where you can do this,” 
says the still boyish Gardner, 
who was first elected secretary 
of state in 1976 at the age of 28. 
He keeps a scrapbook of all the 
candidates, containing _ pic- 
tures of himself posing with 
everyone from Gary Hart (who 
in 1984 came with a plastic bag 
filled with a thousand $1 bills) 
to Georgiana Doerschuck, an 
elegant widow in a pink Chanel 
suit who wants to require 
mothers to stay home with one 
their children. “The little guy who doesn’t have a lot of money can still come here and 
start up a campaign,” he says. “We give the same courtesy to the Hemp Lady as to Bob 
Dole.” Four years ago, 62 people were on the ballot, a New Hampshire record, but this 
year they are already well ahead of 1992's pace. 

At 11:10 last Thursday morning, Michael Eric Dass, from Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania, shuffled tentatively through the door to the secretary of state’s office and 
asked where he could register to run for President. Dressed in stiff new blue jeans, work 
boots and a windbreaker, Dass sat down at the desk to fill out N.H. form 655:47. Out 
of an empty Mueller’s spaghetti box, he plucked a $1,000 check. A reporter from the 
Manchester Union Leader pulled out a pad and asked Dass why he was running. “No 
one appreciates the press more than I do,” said Dass, who is intense and deadly seri- 
ous, “but I’m not going to take any questions until the day after the primary. I want to 
talk to the people of New Hampshire unfiltered by the media.” Peppered with a few 
more questions, an exasperated Dass replied, “Look, I’m a regular guy, a working stiff. 
The money comes out of my savings. I’m going to try something no one else has ever 
tried, and I'll talk to you when it’s all over.” And with that, the newest Republican can- 
didate for President walked quietly into the bracing New Hampshire air. 
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try to cut a $50 billion debt 
in the national social security 
system by limiting benefits 
and raising taxes, the work- 
ers vowed to continue their 
strike. Desperate Parisian 
commuters, battling snow 
and freezing temperatures, 
took to bicycles, roller skates, 
bateaux-mouches (tourist 
boats) and their own two feet 
to escape a record 300 miles 
of traffic jams clogging roads. 


BUSINESS 


News-Channel Mania 

So far it’s been a less than 
festive holiday season for 
CNN, which learned it may 
soon be facing some formida- 
ble competitors. Two weeks 
ago, News Corporation 
chairman Rupert Murdoch 
said he was planning to start 
a 24-hour TV-news service in 
the U.S. Last week Capital 
Cities/ABC revealed a plan 
for taking on CNN with a ca- 
ble channel it hopes to start 
in 1997. And then came word 
of potentially the most for- 
bidding challenge of all: a 24- 
hour news channel linked to 
an online-video service that 
would be parented by the 
combined talents—and 
muscle—of NBC and Micro- 
soft. The last two firms are still 
in talks over their venture, 
which would face a number of 
technological hurdles. 


Tobacco Fire 

“The primary reason” smok- 
ers light up is to “deliver 
nicotine into their bodies” 
and obtain the effects of a 
substance that is “similar” to 
drugs like cocaine. The con- 
clusions of a Food and Drug 
Administration hell-bent on 
regulating cigarettes as 
pharmaceuticals? No. These 
are the conclusions of an 
undated confidential report 
by Philip Morris, obtained 
and published by the Wall 
Street Journal. Faced with 
an apparently smoking gun, 
the tobacco giant explained 
that the document had been 
written by a nonscientist 
and did not reflect the com- 
pany’s views. 
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DIED. THOMAS WASHINGTON, 58, president ; 
of the National Rifle Association; three - 


weeks after suffering a heart attack while 


deer hunting; in Dearborn, Michigan. His - 
successor, Marion P. Hammer, is the © 


N.R.A.’s first female head, 


TV's first—on the sitcom The Jeffersons. 


years; of asthma; in Sea Ranch, California. 


with minutely detailed portraits of Canadi- 


an provincialism. In fact, Davies was one of — 
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The Navy: Going a Little Gay 


With the end of the Vietnam-era draft looming, 


worked “more restive 


A.W. 
Naval Air Station ... 


at appealing to a 


school so his airmen can get something better in their $1 cuts 


than sheer sidewalls. 


too,’ says Chandler. 


. [At the enlisted men’s club] every Wednesday night 1s 


‘soul night,’ 


seD 
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the first writers from that country to devel- 
op an international following. The best 
known of his works is the Deptford trilogy, 
which tracked the lives of a magician, his 
manager and a one-legged schoolmaster. 


| DIED. JAMES RESTON, 86, journalist; in 
DIED. ROXIE ROKER, 66, actress; in Los An- — 
geles. For over a decade, Roker played the — 
blunter half of an interracial couple—one of | 


Washington. Originally a sports reporter, 
Reston’s grasp of global gamesmanship led 
him to the New York Times. His first job: 


- correspondent during the London blitz. He 


- went on to win a Pulitzer chronicling the 
DIED. CLAIR PATTERSON, 73, geochemist - 
who in the early ’50s established the age of — 
the earth and the solar system as 4.6 billion © 


birth of the U.N. and, in 1953, became the 
paper's Washington bureau chief. As a 
thrice-weekly columnist, he gained fame 


_ for his deft prose, solid reporting and envi- 


(“Hap”) Chandler Jr., commander of the 
is sending his base barbers to hair-styling 


‘We're putting in female shampooists 
‘You might think we’re going a little gay’ 


on which some 500 sailors ... 


IN TIME 


generation : 


- able access, but the latter often came at a 
DIED. ROBERTSON DAVIES, 82, author; in ~ 
Orangeville, Ontario. Davies earned his 
Merlin-like mien: his novels were steeped — 
in literal and figurative magic, juxtaposing ~ 
Jungian soul searching and sweeping myth ~ 
_ bringing fresh voices to the paper, though _ 


price. In 1961, at President John F. 
Kennedy's request, he withheld what he 
knew of plans involving an obscure Cuban 
inlet called the Bay of Pigs. Reston later 
helped nurture the Times's op-ed page, 


few as elegant and essential as his own. 


the armed forces 
“Captain 
Miramar 





Cover: Admiral 
Elmo (“Bud”) 
Zumwalt, chief of 
naval operations 


dance to the music of the Exquisite Di- 


atonics and treat their dates to 40¢ drinks. Bachelor officers don psychedelic 


sports shirts and ... 


shake to such groups as the Swingers.” 


—Dec. 21, 1970 
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The budget deal could fall apart over Medicaid— 
and no wonder. The G.O.P.’s plan has alarmed many 
patients, doctors and even some Republicans 


By MATTHEW MILLER 






OR MONTHS BILL CLINTON WAF- 
fled on the details. So it was a sur- 
prise to hear exactly where the 
President drew the line last week 
when he vetoed the Republican 


a new plan of his own. Topping 
the list of things on which Clinton took a 
stand was Medicaid, the jointly funded, 
federal-state health program that serves 36 
million Americans. The Administration re- 
newed its call for a plan that would save 
$54 billion from the program over seven 


licans seek. But Clinton went further, say- 
ing if the G.o.P. kept insisting that the Fed- 
eral Government retreat 
from the Medicaid busi- 
ness, the Republicans could 
forget about a budget agree- 
ment. “That would violate 
our values,” Clinton de- 
clared. Steaming Republi- 
cans countered that Clin- 
ton’s intransigence could 
“blow up” the talks. All of 
which raised one question: 
With Clinton’s attacks on the 
G.0.P.’s Medicare plan lifting 
the President's poll num- 
bers, and a hundred other 
fights to pick with Republi- 
can spending priorities, how 
on earth had Medicaid sud- 
denly become the ultimate deal breaker? 
The answer is that the Administration, 
along with the American Medical Associa- 
tion and even some Republican Governors, 
believes the G.o.P.’s Medicaid proposals 
pose real risks to the most vulnerable 
Americans. By affirming that some sensible 
Medicaid savings could be achieved, but 
no more than that, the Administration may 
have marked a decisive turning point in the 
fiscal debate that will dominate the Capitol 
at least through Christmas. To many Amer- 
supports Jaime Narvaez, 

2, here visiting a doctor in Rhode Island 


balanced-budget bill and unveiled | 





Clinton calls the 
G.0.P. cuts “wrongheaded” 


icans, the battles over Medicare and Med- 
icaid quickly dissolve into a confusing blur 
of federal health programs whose names 
sound virtually identical. But Medicaid de- 
mands special attention. Going too far for 
the sake of savings could worsen many of 
the problems that already afflict America’s 
increasingly divided society. 

Commonly thought of as health care for 
the poor, Medicaid is actually several pro- 
grams in one. It provides basic health cover- 
age for 26 million poor children and adults, 
but they account for just a quarter of the 
program’s $156 billion annual tab. The big 


| costs come from providing long-term care 
years, only one-third of the savings Repub- | 


for 10 million elderly and disabled Ameri- 
cans. All told, Medicaid covers 1 in 4 Ameri- 
can children, pays for 1 in 3 births, and fi- 
nances more than half the 
2 nursing-home care in the 
: country. For the time being, 
$ Medicaid is also an “entitle- 
¢ ment,” like Social Security 
2 and Medicare. This means 
that those who meet certain 
criteria—qualifying for wel- 
fare or disability benefits— 
automatically get coverage. 
The Republican Con- 
gress wants to change all 
that. In place of an open- 
ended entitlement, the G.o.P. 
proposes block grants that 
would essentially give states a 
lump sum each year to spend 
for Medicaid’s _ traditional 
purposes as the states see fit. The G.o.p. 
would then slow the growth rates of these 
“Medigrants” from the current forecast of 
10% yearly to 5%, with some states coming 
down to as little as 2% growth. On the posi- 
tive side, the block grants limit the Federal 
Government's financial exposure to rising 
Medicaid costs. And the G.0.P. is not propos- 
ing actual cuts, but reductions in the rate of 
Medicaid’s growth. Still, given the outlook 
for affected Americans, the Medicaid pro- 
posal has drawn harsh criticism from many, 
like Oregon Governor John Kitzhaber, a De- 
mocrat and a physician, who calls the with- 
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drawal of guaranteed health coverage a 
“cynical political move” meant to balance the 
budget on the backs of people who don’t 
vote Republican. The A.M.A., which earlier 
endorsed the G.o.p.’s Medicare reforms, 
went public last week with concerns that the 
Medicaid safety net is being torn wide open. 

It’s not just theatrics. To begin with, the 
number of Americans on Medicaid rolls is 
expected to grow by 10 million in the next 
seven years. That’s not due to any general 
population surge but to coverage expan- 
sions already on the books. Although it’s 
rarely noted, Medicaid today covers only 
half the poor, since eligibility is typically 
linked to other federal benefits, like Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children, that 
most needy Americans don’t receive. To 
strengthen the safety net, both parties came 
together in 1990 and passed a law phasing 
in coverage for poor children under 18 by 
early in the next decade. Congress over 
several years had already expanded access 
for pregnant women. In addition, the num- 
ber of disabled people on Medicaid is ex- 
pected to grow much faster than the overall 
rolls, as more uninsured Americans be- 
come aware of these services and the baby- 
boom generation ages. This expansion will 
be accompanied by an increase in the very 
old. The population age 85 and over, 20% 
of whom now live in nursing homes, will 
rise 50% during the 1990s. A patient’s an- 
nual nursing-home care can run to 
$35,000; a poor child’s overall health-care 
bill, by contrast, costs Medicaid just $1,200. 


OGETHER THESE EXPANSIONS 
translate into a 28% increase in 
the number of people Medicaid 
is expected to serve seven years 
hence. That’s nearly three times 
as large as the beneficiary 
growth predicted for Medicare, 
which depends simply on the in- 

crease in the number of seniors. Yet even 

with these planned expansions, the country 

would end the century with an estimated 40 

million uninsured citizens, a state of affairs 

unthinkable in other advanced democra- 
cies, where universal coverage is the rule. 
With this rising tide of the aging and dis- 
abled, how will states meet tight new budget 
targets? The options aren’t pretty. They can 
drop people from the rolls, but that makes 
the problem of the uninsured worse. Em- 
ployer-based health coverage has already de- 
clined in recent years as companies turn to 
part-time workers who don’t get benefits—or 
simply lay people off. Medicaid has helped 
limit the damage caused by these cutbacks. 

(Without it, according to the independent 

Kaiser Commission on the Future of Medic- 

aid, 9 million more Americans would be 

uninsured today.) But if the G.o.P. prevails, 
the ranks of the uninsured seem sure to 
grow. The Urban Institute, a Washington re- 











search group, projects that between 4 million 
and 9 million Americans will lose Medicaid 
coverage, depending on how states carry out 
the change. As a result, the cuts could inad- 
vertently poison the prospects for welfare re- 
form. How? It’s a matter of incentives. As 
states cut back, they're likely to leave cover- 
age for the truly destitute intact but drop it 
for working families struggling near the 
poverty line. Losing the Medicaid that covers 
their kids will be another way of telling these 
Americans that they're better off staying on 
the dole, where health coverage remains 
guaranteed, at least for now. 

Cutting payments to doctors and hos- 
pitals is another option. But Medicaid al- 
ready pays far less to health providers than 


N PLAN 


Medicare and private insurers pay; nurs- 
ing homes, for example, often get 25% to 
30% less. If payments fall further, more 
doctors and hospitals could simply refuse to 
treat Medicaid patients. Managed care, 
meanwhile, is still touted as a cost-saving 
panacea. And it does hold promise, as 
many state experiments attest. But there 
may be only so much efficiency to be ex- 
tracted from the treatment of, say, disabled 
seniors tethered to oxygen machines. 

In Medicare there are more than a few 
places to save money. For example, the gov- 
ernment can raise premiums, co-payments 
and deductibles for the middle- and upper- 
income beneficiaries who don’t really need 
generous subsidies from the feds. Republi- 
cans have had the courage to call for these in- 
creases, which make sense. President Clin- 
ton has hypocritically assailed them, while 
his own Medicare blueprint does basically 
the same. But such costs for the poor or near 
poor can’t really be raised. In fact, Medicare 
and Medicaid are intertwined in a way that 
ensures that every time Medicare premiums 
go up, Medicaid’s costs automatically rise as 
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well, since Medicaid pays the Medicare pre- 
mium expenses for 4 million needy seniors. 
Given the box they'll be in, what are 
states to do? In the next recession, with de- 
mands on Medicaid rising and the feds say- 
ing, “That’s your problem,” the states will 
be the site of an awful showdown. The 
powerful elderly and nursing-home lob- 
bies will be fighting for Medicaid expan- 
sions to serve seniors. The only pot of mon- 
ey big enough to raid will be education, a 
state’s biggest expense, which averages 
30% of state spending. If state legislatures 
bow to pressure and steal from the class- 
room, communities will have to raise prop- 
erty taxes to protect their local schools. 
Such cascading budget crises spell big 
political trouble in the next few years for the 
31 Republican Governors. They have thus 
far kept mum about their anxieties, afraid 
that going public would stall their party's 
momentum in Washington. That can’t last. 
Rising G.o.p. star Christine Whitman of 
New Jersey, up for re-election in 1997, could 
be the first to face the consequences. She 
says she supports the block-grant approach 
“philosophically” but wants “a glide path 
that’s doable,” not the downshift Gingrich 
has in store, which would take New Jersey 
from 10% growth to 2% in just 11 months. 
Some Medicaid savings are necessary 
and achievable. From state to state, there’s a 
huge disparity in federal Medicaid spend- 
ing. New York and Washington, for 
example, collect an average of $2,000 per 
poor person, while in Idaho and Kansas it’s 
about $500. With that much federal money 
running through the system, some states 
have helped create an overgrown health- 
care industry and health-care bureaucracy, 
both of which could stand some pruning. 
Other states have whole departments devot- 
ed to scamming more Medicaid money from 
the Federal Government. And when it 
comes to services, some optional benefits, 
like adult dental care or eyeglasses, might 
be trimmed on the theory that the poor 
shouldn't be entitled to a better benefit pack- 
age than many middle-class people enjoy. 
The Medicaid debate may come down to 
two choices. The two parties can remove the 
need for Medicaid savings this deep by 
dropping their tax cuts or putting back into 
the negotiations the half of the budget 
they've taken off the table: defense and So- 
cial Security and other entitlements for the 
well off. The alternative is to fix Medicaid 
later. In effect, that’s Plan B for antsy Re- 
publican Governors, who pray that if the 
President doesn’t save them by scaling back 
the cuts, there will be time to revisit the is- 
sues before disaster strikes, Maybe they'll 
get lucky. But judging by experiences in Ari- 
zona and Tennessee, two states that went 
early down the road to Medicaid reform, 
Governors had better learn to thrive on 
chaos—and learn fast. a 
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By ELIZABETH GLEICK 





O MATTER WHOSE PLAN WINS 
in Washington, the current 
Medicaid program is history. 
And in 11 states its future has 
arrived, While still collecting 
federal money, these states 
have designed their own 
health-care systems for their poor and el- 
derly populations. A close look at two of 
them illustrates the difficulties of the job. 
Arizona’s plan, in place since 1982, is 
hailed as a model of managed care, while 
TennCare, started in 1994, is still locked 
into a troubled and controversial infancy. 
Both offer visions of what may be facing 








Thanks to Arizona's health plan, the Webers didn't have to institutionalize their disabled daughter Ariel, at right 


all states in the lean times ahead. Their 
stories: 


When Dr. Mabel Chen needs a doctor, 
she goes to see someone at the Arizona 
Physicians Clinic in downtown Phoenix. 
Chen, the director of the Arizona Health 
Care Cost Containment System (AHCCCS, 
pronounced access), reads her magazines 
in the waiting room alongside people who 
pay no insurance premiums, who can bare- 
ly afford their generic prescription med- 
ications, who perhaps cannot even read the 
warning labels on a bottle of aspirin. When 
Sherry Broyles, 23, a single mother of two, 
needs to see a doctor, she waits alongside 


the likes of Chen and feels no less worthy | 
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of her doctor's attention just because she is 
on welfare and has no private insurance. “I 
chose him because he was so nice to me 
when I went into the clinic to get a wart on 
my finger looked at,” Broyles explains. “He 
treats us all the same. Even if I am on Mer- 
cy Care [a provider sponsored by the Ro- 
man Catholic Church], he doesn’t look at 
me funny.” 

The mainstreaming of Medicaid, 
where low-income patients receive the 
same care from the same physicians as 
their better-off peers, is only one of the 
successes of Arizona’s system. The most re- 
markable thing is that the state govern- 
ment managed to come up with a program 
that makes just about everybody happy: 
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Donna Guyton, whose son Patrick has a seizure disorder, says TennCare must better oversee care of the disabled 


the patients, the doctors, the bureaucrats 
and the number crunchers. AHCCCS, a 
managed-care system in which health-care 
providers enter an intensely competitive 
auction to win state contracts, serves some 
455,000 patients, almost all of whom 
would be eligible for Medicaid. (Total bud- 
get this year: $1.9 billion, of which $1.2 bil- 
lion comes from the Federal Government.) 
Thanks to the program’s emphasis on pri- 
mary-care physicians and preventive med- 
icine, the percentage of AHCCCS patients 
since 1989 who receive most of their treat- 
ment in emergency rooms 
has dropped from 18% to 
8%, while those seeing reg- 
ular doctors has jumped 
from 18% to 36%. Says John 
Murphy, executive director 
of the Flinn Foundation, a 
Phoenix think tank that 
studies health care: “If what 
you're trying to do is pro- 
vide high-quality 
the poorest of the poor for a 
low price to the state, this 
system is a success.” 
Arizona seized an op- 
portunity no longer open to 
the rest of the country: the 


care to 
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If what you're 
trying to do is 
provide high- 
quality care to the 
poorest of the 
poor, [Arizona’s] 
system is a 


a = 


state never had an entrenched Medicaid 
system in place. By 1982, though, county 
governments were going broke struggling 
to provide indigent health care. The state 
decided it needed a piece of the federal 
Medicaid pie but not under the standard 
federal conditions. Arizona legislators took 
their state’s clean slate and drew up their 
own blueprint for a Medicaid system. 
The first two years of the new plan, 
notes an official history of Ancccs with 
characteristic bureaucratic understate- 
ment, were “difficult and challenging.” 
For one thing, Arizona won 
from the Federal Govern- 
ment the right to go its own 
way (a 1115 waiver, as it is 
called) only three months 
before the program 
launched. The start-up was 
chaotic. Says Frank Lopez, 
then the city editor of the 
Arizona Republic, now the 
program’s communica- 
tions director: “I was hav- 
ing a field day. The thing 
had started too fast. Doc- 
tors weren’t getting paid. 
There were cost overruns. I 
was sending reporters over 


was 
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here almost every day to get stories of 
trouble.” Corrupt and incompetent man- 
aged-care partnerships bloomed in the 
desert. 


EMORRHAGING MONEY AND 
sparking controversy, the pro- 
gram was taken over by an ex- 
perienced HMO administrator 
in 1984, and the state built a 
data system that tracks costs 
and quality of care as well as pa- 
tient information. By monitoring cost-to 
care ratios, the computer turned out to be 
an expensive but ultimately efficient secret 
to the program’s success—but one that oth- 
er states will be hard put to duplicate with 
fewer federal dollars. Although AHCCCS’ 
administrative costs are higher than those 
in states that operate under a traditional 
Medicaid system, Arizona is still saving 
money. According to a report by the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office (GAO), Arizona is 
saving 7% a year on acute care and 16% on 
long-term care, compared with a similar 
program in neighboring New Mexico, a 
state with comparable demographics. 
Arizona’s computer system also helps 
keep the bidding for its contracts competi- 
tive. With comprehensive records on the 
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cost of every procedure, administrators 
know what kind of bid to expect from 
would-be providers—and what is too low to 
be realistic. Still, the competition to win 
contracts is so keen that the system’s capi- 
tation rate—the cost per patient, which av- 
erages $1,824 a year—dropped 11% last 
year. In the last bidding go-around, in 
1994, 21 health-care groups, including 
such national giants as Blue Cross and 
Cigna, sent in 95 proposals for only 42 con- 
tracts. Every county, no matter how thinly 
populated, offers a choice of providers. 
Letting market forces rule satisfies the 
cost cutters in the state, but it also helps the 
patients. The Arizona program does not 
permit would-be providers to select only 
the healthiest patients, a practice called 
cherry picking in the health-care business. 
If providers want a contract, they must be 
prepared to take on the care of the disabled, 
the elderly, and women and children. 
Charlene and Todd Weber, for in- 
stance, could never have handled caring 
for their daughter at home without the 
safety net provided by the Arizona system’s 
long-term-care program, which guaran- 
tees aid to severely disabled children. In 
1992 Charlene had twin girls, one of whom, 
Ariel, was born seriously disabled, with no 
genital body openings and many of her in- 
ternal organs in the wrong place. Charlene, 
a part-time flight attendant for America 
West, and Todd, a supervisor in a waste- 
disposal company, have a combined in- 
come of about $45,000. Todd’s employee 
health insurance, Intergroup, paid for all of 
Ariel’s reconstructive surgery and hospital 
costs, but after the little girl left the hospi- 
tal at the age of 14 months, Intergroup’s 
coverage became much more limited. Yet 
Ariel’s medical needs remained daunting: 
an array of physical and emotional thera- 
pies, a future cataract operation (both Ariel 
and her sister Aleah were born legally 
blind) and special schools. Ariel is the only 
Weber covered by Arizona’s state pro- 


gram, which tries whenever possible to | 


help families care for patients—both dis- 
abled and elderly—at home. “If they took 
away funding for this,” says Charlene, 


“we'd be at the point where some parents | 


consider giving up their kids to homes for 
the disabled. You can only take so much.” 
This long-term-care program 


in their homes or in nursing care. Many of 
these people, like Medicaid recipients 
around the country, may have saved for 
their retirement, but their care remains ei- 
ther unaffordable or unmanageable. Lois 
Horn neglected her now bankrupt lamp 
business to care for her aging mother until 
the burden became too much. The 89- 
year-old mother currently lives, wheel- 
chair bound and dementia-stricken, in the 
Carondelet Holy Family Center in Tucson, 








also | 
serves about 11,000 elderly people, either | 
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which costs more than $3,000 a month. 
“We don’t have the money to pay for her 
care. She has to have assistance. I’ve given 
up taking her home for holidays, like I used 
to do, because you can’t control her wan- 
dering,” says Horn. 

Arizona’s big surprise is the effect the 
program has had on the state’s doctors. The 
reimbursement rates are kept high enough 
so that they actually want to join. And 
health-care groups are raking in so much 
money—they took in $54 million in net 
profits last year, a 25% increase from 
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1993—that experts suggest that members 
of Arizona’s “notch” population—the unin- 
sured working poor—be added to the plan 
as well. But that is an unlikely outcome 
now. Even states like Arizona, which have 
created a lean Medicaid machine with very 
tight eligibility requirements, are facing 
the same federal budget cuts as states 
locked into traditional Medicaid programs. 

If Arizona’s plan is the wizened grand- 
father of them all, then Tennessee’s is the 
cranky infant. In January 1994, less than 
two months after the Federal Government 
approved the state for a 1115 waiver, Tenn- 
Care was under way. Perhaps the most am- 
bitious state-waiver program in the nation, 
this managed-care system provides cover- 
age to about 1.2 million people, or nearly 


| one-quarter of the entire state. The break- 


down: 750,000 Medicaid patients and an 
additional 400,000 people who were previ- 
ously uninsured—a generous move that 
means funds are especially tight. 

TennCare, however, is not the prod- 
uct of a long, thoughtful, democratic 
process. Stealth attack is more like it. In 
1993 then Governor Ned McWherter, 
alarmed that Medicaid had ballooned 
from 13.4% of the state’s budget in 1987 to 
more than 26%, presented lawmakers 
with a managed-care program contained 
in an innocent-looking 1%-page bill. Be- 
fore the powerful lobbyists for doctors, 
insurance companies and the elderly 
knew what had hit them, the bill passed, 
with virtually no debate. 

From the moment TennCare was law, 
its opponents had much to grouse about. 
The speed of the transition from a fee-for- 
service Medicaid plan to the new system, in 
which the state takes $2.9 billion in feder- 
al and state funds and contracts with 12 pri- 
vately run managed-care organizations, 
wreaked havoc on doctors and patients 
alike. The chaos that even a small private 
business often undergoes when switching 
medical plans was multiplied a thousand- 
fold. Many patients did not know which 
managed-care group they had been as- 
signed to, and in the early days it could take 
hours to get through to TennCare’s phone 
lines. The managed-care groups were 
sometimes four or five months late reim- 
bursing doctors and other providers, who 
were unhappy with TennCare’s lower fee 
schedule. In the race to sign up new pa- 
tients—the more patients, the more gov- 
ernment dollars—one managed-care group 
even sent sales representatives into a coun- 


ty jail, whose occupants already had med- 


ical coverage. 

As with Arizona’s program, one of 
TennCare’s greatest successes has been in 
mainstreaming Medicaid patients, who no 
longer see doctors at so-called Medicaid 
mills, This too was accomplished cunning- 
ly. The architects of TennCare created a 
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Even members of the middle class rely on Medicaid benefits for elderly parents 


controversial rule called the “cram down.” 
A doctor who opts out of TennCare is not 
permitted to participate in BlueCross and 
BlueShield’s commercial network, thereby 
losing a huge amount of potential business 
from approximately 1.2 million non-Medic- 
aid people, including state and municipal 
employees and teachers. Initially, almost 
one-third of the doctors in the BlueCross 
and BlueShield network refused to join 
TennCare, but most have since signed up. 
To many patients, TennCare has been 
like a balm. Those people 
who never had health cover- 
age are “happy just because 
they have a TennCare card 
in their pocket,” says Gor- 
don Bonnyman, a Tennes- 
see legal-services lawyer. 
And many Medicaid recipi- 
ents like the shift to man- 
aged care, since it provides 
an opportunity to build a re- 
lationship with a primary- 
care physician. 
Administrative 
and tight dollars all around, 
have hurt the 
quality of care in Tennessee. 


snafus 


provider. 


how ever, 
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TennCare critics say the program is often 
about managing costs, not care. The worse a 
patient’s medical problems, critics claim, 
the worse the system works. That is, they 
contend, because the profits for managed- 
care groups lie in attracting healthy mem- 
bers who require little or no treatment in a 
given year. “The experience of people with 
severe disabilities is that they get poor care 
because, frankly, the provider hopes they 
will choose another provider,” says Carol 
Westlake, executive director of the Coali- 
tion for Tennesseeans with 
Disabilities. “What’s miss- 
ing is accountability.” Fre- 
quently, she says, medical 
decisions made by doctors 
are second-guessed, even 
vetoed, by administrators 
Donna Guyton’s experi- 
ence bears this out. Her son 
Patrick, 9, has viral en- 
cephalitis and a seizure dis 
order. When he got an ear 
infection, her health plan re- 
fused to authorize the medi- 
cine he needed, but the 
cheaper medication aggra- 
vated his seizure disorder. 
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Eventually, he got seriously ill 
and had to receive intra- 
venous antibiotics. “What re- 
ally aggravated me,” says 
Guyton, “was that the [plan’s] 
own physician said this is 
what Patrick needed, but then 
they wouldn’t approve it.” 

Such penny pinching 
hurts not just the special- 
needs patients. Mary Milburn, 
an 82-year-old retired seam- 
stress who suffers from high 
blood pressure, was _pre- 
scribed a blood-pressure med- 
icine to which she wasallergic. 
As a result, her doctor then 
prescribed a more expensive 
alternative medication, Ac- 
cupril, but her managed-care 
company refused to cover the 
cost. Milburn, who lives on 
$440 a month in Social Securi- 
ty benefits, had to lay out 
about $30 a month of her own 
money until the company 
eventually relented under the 
threat of a lawsuit. Says Mil- 
burn: “Thirty dollars a month 
doesn’t seem like much, but to 
me, trying to get by on $440 a 
month, it was an awful lot.” 

Legal-aid lawyer Bonny- 
man claims that many of 
these wrinkles can be 
smoothed out with more flex- 
ibility and a better grievance 
system. For instance, man- 
aged-care companies could allow 5% of 
their patients to use nongeneric drugs if ab- 
solutely necessary. Keeping the providers 
from defecting may prove more difficult. 
Many doctors feel that the medical budget 
for poor Tennesseeans was balanced on 
their backs. Even now, money for Tenn- 
Care is tight. According to a GAO report 
comparing TennCare’s reimbursement 
rates with the old Medicaid levels, doctors 
now get slightly higher fees for visits and 
consultations, but for some forms of 
surgery and radiology they receive 20% to 
50% less than they did before. 

All 12 managed-care companies re- 
newed their contracts for 1996, but their 
support for TennCare is tenuous at best. 
The GAO report suggests that if their con- 
cerns are not addressed, they “could 
withdraw in large numbers.” Robert 
Corker, the Tennessee commissioner of 
finance, insists that the state is still work- 
ing on making TennCare more respon- 
sive to providers, But if federal money is 
cut next year, the state may be faced with 
the stark choice of slashing rates still fur- 
ther or dropping coverage for thousands 
of residents. Reported by Adam Cohen/ 
Atlanta and James Willwerth/Tucson 
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THE BIG PICTURE: Gingrich addresses a conference of the Progress and Freedom Foundation, the think tank that funded his college course 
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Newt's Cash Machine 


GOPAC was just a start. 
By RICHARD LACAYO 


AST WEDNESDAY WAS A BIG 
night for House Speaker Newt Gin 
grich. About 75 supporters were 
gathered at the Washington man- 
sion of auto dealer Mandell Ouris 
man and his wife Mary, a former of 
ficial of Gopac, the 
committee Gingrich headed until last May 
The occasion was a fund raiser for his 
newest PAC, called Monday Morning. For a 
couple of pleasant hours the guests picked 


political action 


at their beef tenderloin, admired the Ouris- 
mans’ baby grand piano and chatted up the 
most powerful man in Congress. At $1,000 
a couple, the posh event yielded more than 
$30,000 in campaign money for G.O.P. con- 
gressional candidates 

It was a big night for one other reason 
Earlier Gingrich had got word that the 
House ethics committee had made a crucial 
decision. After months of wrangling on a 


list of complaints brought against him by 
Democrats, the 10-member panel, which is 
evenly divided between the two parties 
had settled on a good news/bad news out- 
come. By a unanimous vote, it cleared Gin 
grich of three charges and slapped his wrist 
on three others. And of the $4.5 million 
advance for his recent book that he acx ept 
ed, then declined, from the publishing 
company owned by Rupert Murdoch, a 
media magnate with magnate-style busi 
ness before Congress, the committee de- 
clared it unseemly but within the rules 
What mattered, however, was the com 
mittee’s decision to appoint an outside 
counsel to investigate whether Gingrich 
improperly used tax-deductible donations 
to fund the videotaped college course Re- 
American Civilization, that he 
taught until earlier this year. The crowd at 
the Wednesday fund raiser applauded 
loudly when Gingrich told them the six 


charges had finally been resolved. As for the 


newing 
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Now Gingrich is master of the Beltway money game 


seventh, he said, it was a “technical” matter 
hat line was echoed the next day by other 
members of the G.o.P leadership House 
Republican Conference chairman John 
Boehner of Ohio faxed around a 1994 letter 
by a former IRS commissioner who stated 
that in his view, there was no problem 

Jemocrats prefer to remember the 
1988 investigation of House Speaker Jim 
Wright, whose chief accuser was Gingrich 





Then too the ethics committee dismissed 
nearly all complaints against Wright but 
asked for a special counsel to investigate 
the remaining one. Eventually the counsel 
requested and was granted the authority to 
look wherever he felt he needed to. More 
harmful disclosures ensued. Wright re 
signed. Calculating the prospects for Gin 
grich, House minority whip David Bonior 
of Michigan assumed his most sepulchral 
tones: “As time passes, the gravity of the 
situation will set in 

The ethics committee decision came a 
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week after the Federal Election Commis- 
sion released thousands of pages of docu- 
ments in a civil lawsuit charging, among 
other things, that Gopac spent $250,000 to 
fund Gingrich’s re-election at a time when 
it was barred by law from involvement in 
federal races. House Democrats plan to 
use the documents as a basis for at least one 
new complaint before the ethics commit- 
tee, including one that Gopac donors got 
return favors from Gingrich. None of this 
will help stay the collapse of the Speaker's 
general popularity. In a TIME/CNN poll 
conducted last week by Yankelovich Part- 
ners, only 24% of those ques- 
tioned said they had a favor- 
able impression of Gingrich, 
vs. 56% unfavorable. 

But even if the special 
counsel absolves him of 
wrongdoing, what may be 
more harmful to Gingrich 
and his party is the fully law- 
ful success he has had in re- 
fining the G.o.P. fund-raising 
machine, a triumph that has 
every potential to offend re- 
form-minded voters. By 
drawing tens of millions of 
dollars to the Republican 
campaign chests, Gingrich 
and the G.O.P. congressional 
leadership have kept Wash- 
ington awestruck for months. 
Republicans came to town 
promising to decontaminate 
the political process, to rid it 
of the corrupting pursuit of 
“special-interest” money, a 
chase in which Democrats 
were the undisputed front- 
runners. But in the year since 
Republicans have taken pow- 
er in Congress, they appear to 
have become ... Democrats, and then some. 

A case in point: on the same day re- 
cently that a House committee removed 
provisions from a bill that would cut dairy 
subsidies, the head of the National Milk 
Producers Federation scheduled a $1,000- 
a-head fund raiser for Representative Ger- 
ald Solomon, the New York Republican 
largely responsible for the revisions they 
had been seeking. All sides say they did 
nothing wrong. Democrats say it still 
amounts to business as usual. “Newt Gin- 
grich has done a booming business in spe- 
cial-interest quid pro quos,” says Don 
Fowler, co-chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. 

Sour grapes, say Republicans, the grip- 
ing of Democrats who used to go yum-yum 
at the same trough where they now go tsk- 
tsk. In 1994, before the G.o.P. takeover of 
Congress, Democrats reaped two-thirds of 
the money donated by the top 400 political- 
action committees. During the first six 


40 


months of this year, it was House Republi- 
cans who got nearly 60% of campaign con- 
tributions from the same sources. In that 
same period the National Republican Con- 
gressional Committee raised $18.7 million, 
four times the amount that went to its 
Democratic counterpart. 

Given the probusiness disposition of 
the G.o.p. agenda—weakening environ- 
mental laws or workplace safety regula- 
tions, for instance, or making it harder to 
take manufacturers to court—corporate 
money probably would have found its way 
to their side even if the Republicans had 


done nothing more than leave a night- 
deposit box on the Capitol steps. But under 
Gingrich they have been much more ag- 
gressive. One of his chief enforcers is ma- 


| jority whip Tom DeLay of Texas, the third- 


ranking Republican in the House. DeLay is 
famous around Washington these days for 
“the book” he keeps in his office. It lists 
how much each of the 400 largest pacs 
gave to Republicans over the past two 
years and how much to Democrats. “Un- 
friendly” donors—that’s how they are 
named—are earnestly invited to reform. As 
DeLay was recently quoted in the Wash- 
ington Post, “If you want to play in our rev- 
olution, you have to live by our rules.” 
One important part of the cash-suction 
operation is the multitude of Contract with 


Democrats hope the special counsel will 
poke around in the G.0.P. money factory 
until the investigator hits something foul 





POINT TAKEN: Boehner, at the head of the table, leads the Thursday Group 


America “coalitions,” which are groups of | 


lobbyists who raise funds to press mem- 
bers of the House for passage of elements 
of the Contract. “You have coalition creep,” 
says Mark Isakowitz, a leader of the Coali- 
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tion for America’s Future, which pushes 
tax cuts. “You could spend most of your 
time going from one coalition meeting to 
another.” These are coordinated for Gin- 
grich by Representative John Boehner. His 
Thursday Group, a round table of repre- 
sentatives from the various coalitions, 
meets every week at 1] a.m. in a room with- 
in Gingrich’s suite of offices in the Capitol. 
Unconstrained by rules of public disclo- 
sure, they have spent hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars on lobbying efforts, most of 
it raised from large corporations. 

The Coalition for a Balanced Budget, for 
instance, raised roughly 
$80,000 for pro-G.o.P. ra- 
dio spots and $250,000 for 
a “patch-through” phone 
campaign. Just before cru- 
cial House votes, people 
were called at home and 
asked whether they agreed 
with the G.O.P. position. 
Those who did could be 
connected directly to the 
office of their representa- 
tive in Congress to urge a 
vote for the bill. 

Supportive research 
for the G.0.P. revolution is 
provided by the Progress 
and Freedom Foundation, 
the think tank through 
which the Speaker's col- 
lege course was funded. 
Though Gingrich is no 
longer connected formally 
with the foundation, his 
sympathetic attention to 
what it produces is 
enough to bring it support 
from people who see it as 
an indirect route to the 
Speaker's ear. “Of all the 
think tanks, that’s one whose reports are 
not just going to sit on the shelf,” says lob- 
byist Jim Tozzi, whose firm has helped to- 
bacco and chemical firms fight government 
regulations. “If I give somebody money, I 
want to make sure the report will be read. 
If I give to that group, I know it will be.” 

Democrats are hoping the special coun- 
sel that the ethics committee plans to hire 
will poke around in the Gingrich money ma- 
chine until the investigator hits something 
foul. If the ethics committee balks at any re- 
quest by the counsel to expand the probe, 
the Democrats can be counted on to recall 
the words of a celebrated House firebrand. 
To place limits on the work of the special 
counsel, he declared, would be seen as “an 
attempt by the ethics committee to control 
the scope and direction of the investigation.” 
Who said that? Gingrich did, seven years 
ago, when he was pushing to widen the in- 
vestigation of Jim Wright. —Reported by 
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CRIME 


Enlisted 
Killers 


A double murder raises 
the specter of race hatred 
in the military 

By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 


T FIRST, THE POLICE DIDN’T KNOW 


quite what to make of Randy Lee | 


Meadows Jr. Responding to reports 


of a shooting in the predominantly | 


black Campbell Terrace section of Fayet- 
teville, North Carolina, early last Thursday, 
the officers thought Meadows looked very 
much out of place. It was past midnight, he 
was white and he was sitting despondently 
behind the wheel of his Chevy Cavalier. 
The cops asked him some questions. His 
answers led them to a mobile home where 
Meadows’ friend James Norman Burmeis- 
ter was renting a room. There they found a 
Nazi flag, bombmaking books and white- 
supremacist literature, including a thick 
volume on the Third Reich on Burmeister’s 
nightstand. They also found something 
else: a 9-mm pistol that they believed was 
used to kill Jackie Burden, 27, and her 
friend Michael James, 36. 

According to police, Burden and James 
died because three soldiers stationed at 
Fort Bragg, the huge Army base adjacent to 
Fayetteville, decided it was a good night to 
commit a hate crime. Private 
Wright, 21, Private Burmeister, 20, and 
Specialist Meadows, 21, had been drinking 
and nightclubbing when they allegedly 
drove to Campbell Terrace to harass blacks. 
The soldiers, members of the 82nd Air- 
borne Division, had reportedly gone on 
such excursions before. This time, as Mead- 
ows waited in the car, Wright and Burmeis- 
ter allegedly picked their quarry at random, 
accosted the couple and killed them. Mead- 
ows has been charged with conspiracy to 
commit murder; Wright and Burmeister 
face first-degree murder charges—and the 
death penalty if convicted. 

Burmeister, for one, is “a complete 


Malcolm | 


white supremacist,” asserted Christine | 


Menseau, the woman who rented the room 
to him, in an interview with the Raleigh 
News & Observer. “My husband and I be- 
lieve the races should be separated, but 
[Burmeister] went way beyond that.” Ac- 
cording to the Washington Post, Burmeis- 
ter also hung around a handful of other sol- 





SOLOLERS OF MISFORTUNE Wright and Burmeister, 
members of the high-profile 82nd Airborne Division, may 
face the death penalty if convicted of first-degree murder 





diers, secret skinheads, during off-hours. 
They wore red suspenders and used white 
laces in their black boots to mark them- 


selves as a select group. Burmeister had | 


moved in with Menseau and her husband 


in June because he couldn't get along with | 


his fellow paratroopers. 

The military bars its troops from ac- 
tively participating in groups pushing 
racist or other antisocial aims, but Penta- 


Vict Ss Burden and 
James, at right, split 
up to escape their 
attackers but met the 
same fate. Above, 
James’ sister Sharon 
lays flowers at the 
bloodstained murder 
scene in Fayetteville 
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gon officials concede the 
First Amendment guaran- 
tee of free speech and as- 
sembly restricts their abili- 
ty to halt membership in 
such outfits. Police report- 
edly found “resistance mag- 
azines” among Burmeis- 
ter's belongings. Fort Bragg 
is home to the Special 
Forces Underground, a 
clandestine group that 
publishes the Resister, a 
newsletter that espouses 
the extreme positions that 
proliferate among right- 
wing militias. In a recent 
policy statement, the Un- 
derground announced its opposition to 
“liberalism, altruism, internationalism, 
tribalism, democracy ... [and] the ideolo- 
gies of all tyrannies.” The role of actual sol- 
diers in the newsletter is murky. 

Fort Bragg’s racial problems—and 
those of the armed forces in general—go 
beyond this recent incident. Though the 
Army today is nearly 30% black, overt 
racism still takes place at some bases, ac- 
cording to a report issued 
by the House Armed Ser- 
vices Committee last De- 
cember. Fort Bragg itself 
has been linked to other 
violent outbursts. In Octo- 
ber an Army sergeant 
opened fire on colleagues, 
killing one and injuring 18. 
In August 1993 a soldier 
from the post killed four 
people in a local restau- 
rant. And in 1991 Timothy 
McVeigh, the chief sus- 
pect in last April’s bomb- 
ing of a federal office 
building in Oklahoma, ar- 
rived for a 21-day Green 
Beret selection course. 
His failure to qualify for 
the élite group apparently 
helped turn him against 
the government. 

Military and _ civilian 
authorities caution that 
Fort Bragg, with a popula- 
tion of 75,000, is virtually 
a small city. Says Major 
Rivers Johnson Jr, a 
spokesman for the 82nd 
Airborne Division: “You've 
got to understand that the 
82nd Airborne is a reflec- 
tion of society.” Referring to 
the suspects, a local police 
officer says, “These guys are 
just idiots.” | —Reported by 
Lisa Towle/Raleigh and Mark 
Thompson/Washington 
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a vast array of life-sustaining features. All 


Volvos include as standard features an anti-lock 


brake system, daytime running lights, dual front air 


hags. Side Impact Protection System (SIPS) and, 


now, side impact air bags, which 


aren't even offered as an option by 


most other manufacturers. 


What's more, all Volvos come with 


a four-year/50,000-mile new vehicle 


limited warranty’ and 24-hour On-Call 


Roadside Assistance.’ 


The Volvo 960 Sedan has an MSRP of $33.960 


and the Wagon has an MSRP of $35,260. Call 


1-800-960-9988 or visit our Internet site at 


http://www. volvocars.com. 
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Voice of the Torturer 


An abducted girl’s mother helps track a man who 
may have harassed her by phone for two decades 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


HEN THE PHONE CALLS CAME, THE 

Voice was low and menacing, the 

messages cruel. I’ve cut out Amy’s 

tongue. Sometimes Susan Billig 
clung to the line, pleading for news of her 
daughter who had disappeared in 1974 at 
the age of 17. Amy will be sold off at a live- 
stock auction. At other times, the mother 
hung up. But the connection was never re- 
ally severed. You know who this is. 
Whether the calls came seven times in a 
night or once in several months, the Voice 
haunted Billig every hour of every day for 
nearly 22 years, jolting her awake in the 
morning, mocking her attempts to find her 
daughter, robbing her of any peace ... a 
mother-daughter sex team ... Billig could 
not let go of Amy, whose birth seemed such 
a miracle after four miscarriages. You'll be 
abducted like your daughter and sold into 
a slave trade. She did not dare change her 
number. The Voice that tormented also 
held out the hope that Amy might yet be 
alive, trying to get in touch. 

Finally, however, that merciless voice 
may be silenced. Working off 
a tip supplied by Billig, inves- 
tigators traced a series of in- 
coming phone calls to her 
one-story stucco home in the 
Coconut Grove enclave in 
Miami to a cellular phone 
owned by Henry Johnson 
Blair, 48, a U.S. Customs spe- 
cial agent with 24 years of 
distinguished service. Last 
month Dade Circuit Court 
prosecutors charged Blair 
with three counts of aggravated stalking 
and alleged that he had admitted to harass- 
ing Billig over the past 18 months. After 
Blair pleaded not guilty, he was freed on a 
$75,000 bond. Now investigators are racing 
to reconstruct Blair's movements on 
March 5, 1974—the day of Amy’s disap- 
pearance—trying to discover if Blair was 
Amy’s abductor as well as Billig’s late-night 
caller. When his trial, scheduled for next 
month, opens, Blair’s wife and two daugh- 
ters expect the affable family man, known 
to colleagues as “Hank,” to be vindicated; 
Billig is certain he will be unmasked as the 
caller who has tortured her all these years 
under the phone name “Johnson.” 

Billig still remembers the first time she 





heard the Voice. On the day that Amy van- 
ished while strolling to her parents’ art 
gallery in Coconut Grove, Billig and her 
husband Ned alerted the police and the 
press, bought extra phones and placed 
pads and pencils by each extension. When 
the first late-night call came some 10 days 
later, Billig answered. “I was trying to 
spare Ned,” she recalls. That night, Billig 
scrawled the first of the many meticulous 






















notes she would still be filing 
away chronologically two 
decades later. Within a 
month she could recognize 
the caller. “He was obsessed 
with me,” she says. “He hurt me. I went 
into therapy because of him.” 

But Billig would not be diverted from 
her search for Amy. When police interest 
waned and community donations dried up, 
she and Ned financed their own hunt by 
closing their art gallery, selling their Bent- 
ley and moving with their son into a small- 
er house. They tracked bogus leads to Ok- 
lahoma and Nevada, visited the Seattle 
headquarters of a motorcycle gang ru- 
mored to have snatched Amy, persuaded 
Texas officials to exhume an unidentified 
body and got Unsolved Mysteries to air a TV 
segment on the case in 1992. After Ned 
died of lung cancer two years ago, Billig, 
who also suffered from the disease, still 
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ANTAGONISTS: Sue Billig, above, at home with a picture of Amy; Henry 
Johnson Blair, left, in a Miami court facing charges of aggravated stalking 


prodded the FBi and local police to stay on 
the case. “She’d be a good cop,” says Mia- 
mi homicide detective Jack Calvar. “She 
knows how to work the system.” Her volu- 
minous notes and recordings of Johnson 
calls will be key to the trial. “She’s tiny, just 
about 5 ft. tall, but she'll blow your head 


off,” says Calvar. “I think she wants 
[Blair's] head—understandably.” 

Blair's admirers are adamant that he 
could not be the obsessive caller. Colleagues 
describe him as a model of moderation, the 
kind of guy who drives a fuel-efficient 
Honda, jokes breezily at lunchtime over a 
fried fish sandwich and iced tea and in- 
dulges in one vice: late-afternoon candy 
bars. At day’s end he hurries home to his 
condominium in Kendall to fix dinner for 
his two daughters and wait for Cynthia, a 
hospital administrator whom he married 





two weeks before Amy’s abduction. “Hank 
is one of the most down-to-earth, common- 
sensical, likable people you would ever 
meet,” says an agent at the Customs build- 
ing in downtown Miami, where Blair spe- 
cialized in drug interdiction and supervised 
17 agents before he was placed on paid 
leave. Until his arrest, Blair was best known 
for helping to recover a 1636 painting by 
Peter Paul Rubens, stolen from a Spanish 
museum. That won him Spain’s highest 
civilian honor. Now, a conviction for aggra- 
vated stalking could earn him 15 years max- 
imum behind bars. 

Though Billig has received no calls 
from the Voice since Blair’s arrest, the 
memory still disrupts her thoughts and 
sleep. She has not given up on Amy. “It’s 
my job to find my child,” she says. “I won't 
rest until there’s some kind of closure.” 
She adds, “Either they find her alive—or 
they don’t.” —Reported by David Beard/Miami 
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BOSNIA 


DIVIDED 





BY HATE 


The Dayton accord includes grand provisions | 


for unity and reconciliation—largely in vain 


By GEORGE J. CHURCH 





ROM THE FURIOUS DEBATE IN THE 
U.S. Congress and the press, one 
might think the Bosnian accord is 
an exclusively military agreement 
on separation of forces, to be po- 
liced by 20,000 American G.Ls 
and 40,000 other NATO troops. But 

in fact the agreement reached near Day- 

ton, Ohio—which will be signed this week 
in Paris unless the French derail it over an 
unsettled dispute about the fate of two 

French pilots shot down in August—envi- 

sions a process of peace and reconciliation 

in which ethnic cleansing will stop. The es- 

timated 2 million peo- . 

ple driven out of their 3 

homes will either return * 

to them or receive com- 6 

pensation. The mur- 

derers and rapists who é 

turned Bosnia and Her- 2 

zegovina into a slaugh- 

terhouse are to be ar- 
rested and extradited 
to the Hague for trial 
by the International Criminal Tribunal for 
the former Yugoslavia. Finally, the Mus- 
lim-Croat Federation and the Bosnian 

Serbs’ Republika Srpska, though remain- 

ing largely autonomous, are to join in form- 

ing anew, federated Bosnia. U.S. Secretary 
of State Warren Christopher has said that 
such successful multiethnic nations as 

Switzerland and Belgium “are frequently 

created this way, indeed, in a sense, I sup- 

pose our nation as well.” 

Switzerland? If Christopher expects 
the Dayton agreement to transform Bosnia 
into a placid land of bankers and cuckoo 
clocks, he should listen to the recollections 
of Smail Hodzic, a farmer from Srebrenica. 
When Bosnian Serbs overran the town last 
July, he was taken to a basketball gym a few 
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miles away, where at least 2,000 men were 
being held. Eventually, he was blindfolded, 
given some water—which he said had 
something in it that affected his vocal cords 
so that he could only whisper—and taken 
away by van with 15 or so other prisoners. 
“We had to get out, and the soldiers lined 
us up. We got scared and tore the blind- 
folds down. We were in a big field covered 
with dead bodies. Instantly, the soldiers 
opened machine-gun fire at us.” Hodzic 
threw himself on the ground, and bodies 
toppled over him. Soldiers, he says, walked 
around finishing off the wounded, but did 
not notice him. He hid in a forest, traveling 
for five days until he reached safe territory. 
The experience of 
; Hodzic and thousands 
> like him has left a lega- 
: cy of hate and fear in 
Bosnia that makes the 
« ideals of the peace ac- 
= cord—refugees return- 
ing home, justice for 
war criminals, a multi- 
ethnic government- 
look like fairy-tale 
dreaming. The horrors of the 44-month 
war have permeated down to the smallest 
village, in cycles of brutality begetting ret- 
ribution begetting counterretribution. It 
seems idle to think Muslims, Serbs and 
Croats can ever again live together peace- 
ably. Far more likely: if the U.S. and NATO 
troops pull out in a year or so, they will 
leave behind a country split—in fact if not 
in name—into two or three ethnically 
monolithic, antagonistic parts where 
refugees still live in makeshift homes and 
where war criminals still rule. 

The peace pact is supposed to put a 
stop to ethnic cleansing, but the practice 
continued a week after the signing, when 
93 ill and elderly Muslims in the Serb-held 
Banja Luka region were driven into Bos- 
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WILL REFUGEES RETURN HERE?: Serb inhabitants 


nian government-held territory. Last week 
they were joined by up to 250 more vic- 
tims. These Muslims were expelled by 
Serbs who had earlier been ethnically 
cleansed from Muslim-held territory. The 
Serbs were resettled around Banja Luka 
and proceeded, as a U.N. official puts it, to 
“kick out their hosts.” Right now Bosnian 
Croats are also getting in some last licks, 
despite the pact. They are supposed to give 
up Serb towns captured in a fall offensive, 
and they are doing so, but not before loot- 
ing and burning the houses, hoping to 
hand back only charred ruins. 

The hatreds hindering reconciliation 
come sharply into focus in the Sarajevo 
suburb of Ilidza, from which Serb forces 
shelled the Bosnian capital for almost four 


years. It is one of a handful of suburbs that 
will revert to Bosnian-government control, 
and several thousand Ilidza Serbs shouted 
defiance at a rally after the Dayton signing. 
Jovan Bugarin was one who talked of 
armed resistance: “Everybody here has 
guns. And we will send our children out on 
the streets. The NATO soldiers won't kill 
children. Or we will drag NaTo soldiers 
through the streets like in Somalia.” 

This may be posturing, but it seems 
unlikely the Muslims who were driven out 
or fled to Sarajevo can ever peacefully re- 
turn to Ilidza. Jasna Hadzimehmedovic, a 
Muslim fashion designer, left early in the 
war with her mother, but her father stayed 
behind and was arrested and tortured be- 
fore he managed to escape. “I will never 


forget what he looked like when he joined 
us in Sarajevo,” says Hadzimehmedovic. 
“He had cigarette burns all over his face 
and hands and this utterly forlorn and 
empty look in his eyes.” As in Ilidza, so in 
the rest of Bosnia: the expectation that 
refugees will return to their old homes 
seems wildly unrealistic. Says Kris Janow- 
ski, a U.N. official in Sarajevo: “It is ludi- 
crous to talk about people going back. We 
are still trying to get them out because 
their lives are in danger.” 

It is not only the Serbs and Muslims 
who despise each other; both despise, and 
are despised by, the Croats as well. They 
and the Muslims cooperated against the 
Serbs at the very beginning of the war and 
at the end. In the interval, they conducted 
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of a Sarajevo suburb destined to revert to Muslim control vent their feelings on an American flag during a protest over the Dayton agreement 


horrific battles among themselves. Jasna * 
Hadzimehmedovic recalls how she heard 
that her soldier fiancé had been killed by é 
Croats in the Bosnian town of Vitez. “It was 2 
on Christmas Eve” in 1993, she says. “My 
mother and I were cooking when the: 
phone rang. When they told me, | felt I 
had aged 50 years.” She was then 22. The 
Hague tribunal charges that Croat militia 
forces stormed the village of Ahmici, near 
Vitez, killing everyone on the streets, 
throwing grenades into cellars where vil- 
lagers tried to hide, then burning bodies 
and houses and shelling mosques into rub- 
ble. The Croats claim they were responding 
to massacres by Muslims. 

The Serbs of Croatia committed well- 
publicized atrocities in 1991, when they set 
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up the own enclaves in the newly inde- 
pendeg republic. The Croats paid them 
back in retaking two of those enclaves this 
year: Western Slavonia in May, Krajina in 
August. An estimated 160,000 Serbs fled 
those areas or were driven out. Croatian 
President Franjo Tudjman hardly needed 
to say, as he did in October, that “a mass re- 
turn [of refugees] is out of the question.” As 
in many areas of Bosnia proper, there is 
nothing left for refugees to return to. Nor 


aaa 


MASSACRE AT VITEZ: A Muslim soldier examines Muslim civilians killed by Croats in 1993. 


How can people who have committed 
such horrors on one another now live to- 
gether? Officially, at least, the answer in 
part is that the worst killers and rapists will 
be hauled to the Hague for trial and im- 
prisonment. That supposedly will satisfy 
the demand for justice (and the under- 
standable thirst for vengeance) and reas- 
sure refugees that the lands they return to 
are no longer ruled by murderers. To that 
end, the pact pledges the parties to give 





Six Croats are indicted as war criminals for this attack, but they have not been handed over 


has the killing stopped. U.N. officials in Za- 
greb charge that the Croats are slowly 
starving the few thousand Serbs left in Kra- 
jina, mostly old and sick people who also 
need medical care that they do not get. 

All sides in the war have been guilty 
of appalling inhumanity. A few U.S. offi- 
cials agree with U.S. Air Force General 
Charles Boyd, who until this summer 
served as the Pentagon’s No. 2 man in Eu- 
rope, that “there are no qualitative differ- 
ences” among the three sides. “All have 
committed unspeakable atrocities.” Nev- 
ertheless, it was the Serbs who set up con- 
centration camps for 
Muslims, raped Muslim 
women and systematically 
killed civilian Muslim 
men. A 1995 CIA report 
estimated that Serbs per- 
petrated 90% of all the 
atrocities in Bosnia. And 
the c1a’s calculation pre- 
dated the Serb conquest 
of the supposedly U.N.- 
protected “safe area” of 
Srebrenica in July, which 
was followed by particu- 
larly hideous massacres. 


38% 


Do you approve of 
President Clinton’s 
decision to send 
20,000 U.S. troops 
to Bosnia? 





war-crimes investigators free rein to hunt 
for evidence. All parties are further re- 
quired to arrest those indicted and hand 
them over to the tribunal. 

Judge Richard Goldstone, the South 
African who is the tribunal’s prosecutor, 
notes that failure to comply would violate 
the U.N. Security Council resolution that 
set up his court and would subject the vio- 
lator to the reintroduction of the economic 
sanctions lifted after Dayton. Certain sanc- 
tions—those that restrict access to interna- 
tional financial institutions—have not yet 
been lifted, and the U.S. has threatened 
to keep them in place if 
the parties don’t comply. 
State Department officials 
speculate that Serbian 
President Slobodan Milo- 
sevic just might hand over 
Radovan Karadzic and 
Ratko Mladic, the leaders 
of the Bosnian Serbs, to 
avoid reimposition of the 
sanctions that strangled 
his economy and pushed 
him to negotiate peace. 

But there is no mech- 
anism for hunting war 
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criminals. While the tribunal has handed 
down 52 indictments, it has only one de- 
fendant in custody. The U.S. and Nato 
forces being sent to Bosnia can arrest only 
those whom they might stumble across in 
carrying out their other duties. As for vol- 
untary extradition by the signatories to the 
Bosnian agreement—well, consider the 
case of six Croats indicted by the tribunal 
for the massacres at Vitez. Officials of 
Herzeg-Bosna, the Croat entity that is to be 
merged into the Federation, flatly refuse to 
hand them over. One of the accused has 
been named to a top job in Croatia proper 
by President Franjo Tudjman. 

Genuinely cleansing Bosnia of all sus- 
pected war criminals seems out of the 
question. It would require arresting and 
shipping to the Hague for trial much of 
the leadership of Herzeg-Bosna and of the 
Serb republic—the very people who will 
have to carry out the other provisions of 
the Dayton pact. A perfect example of the 
dilemma is Milosevic. The tribunal could 
indict him, but he is the man the U.S. has 
relied on to end the war. Some small fry, 
and perhaps a symbolic big shot or two 
like Karadzic and Mladic, might be tried. 
But basically the people who waged a 
murderously savage war will be in charge 
of making peace. 

What sort of peace? The Dayton design 
to create a multiethnic Bosnian state out of 
autonomous and antagonistic pieces seems 
unwieldy even in theory. In practice, some 
experts fear it will actually create more 
refugees and further deepen animosities. 
To begin with, the Federation will have a 
Croat-Muslim government, and its citizens 
are likely to elect Croat and Muslim na- 
tionals to the Bosnian central presidency 
and parliament. The Serbs remaining in 
the Federation, at least 50,000 people, will 
be unlikely to have any political clout. In 
the same fashion, the ethnically cleansed 
Serb republic will be governed by Serbs, 
leaving Muslims and Croats—if they ever 
return—shut out of both governments. 
Both parts of Bosnia will be run by extreme 
nationalists, predicts Adil Kulenovic, a 
Muslim intellectual in Sarajevo. Conse- 
quently, the Serbs in the Federation, the 
last hope for Bosnian multiethnicity, may 
flee from lands in which they will have no 
political voice—and the ethnic cleansing of 
Bosnia will be complete. 

The peacekeepers might be able to 
keep things quiet for a year or so and then 
pull out without suffering many casualties. 
Whatever they leave behind, though, is 
likely to bear little resemblance to the 
Bosnia envisioned by the Dayton accord 
and all too much resemblance to the shat- 
tered country of today. —Reported by 
Massimo Calabresi/Banja Luka, Dean Fischer 
and Mark Thompson/Washington and Alexandra 
Stigimayer/Sarajevo 
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DEMOCRACY 
IN A WHIRL 


RUSSIA 








The fate of reform may be decided in a 
chaotic but crucial parliamentary election 


By JOHN KOHAN MOSCOW 
O ONE CAN SAY THAT RUSSIANS 
will lack for choice when they go 
to the polls this Sunday to elect a 
new national parliament. Estab- 
lishment figures like Prime Min- 
ister Victor Chernomyrdin are 

running, but so too is Dzhuna Davitashvili, 
an extrasensory healer formerly employed 
by aging Politburo members. Both the 
Communist Party, a remnant of the Soviet 
monolith, and the Beer Lover’s Party have 
fielded candidates. All together 5,000 can- 
didates are vying for the 450 seats of the 
State Duma, the lower house of the coun- 
try’s two-tier Federal Assembly. It would 
be no exaggeration to say Russia is experi- 
encing an explosion of democracy, al- 
though it is not in a style that most West- 
erners would recognize. 

Notwithstanding the curiosities of the 
campaign, a serious issue lies at its heart. 
The election has essentially become a 
vote of confidence on President Boris 
Yeltsin’s economic reforms and their high 
social cost. “This is the ideal moment for 
those who want to turn back the clock,” 
says Moscow political commentator Otto 
Latsis. “The price has been paid for re- 
form, but the average person will not see 
the results for several more years.” 

A great shift in the vote to opponents of 


Kremlin economic policies, such as the 
communists or the nationalists, could mark 
the beginning of the end of the reformist 
cycle that started after Mikhail Gorbachev 
came to power in 1985. The powers of the 
parliament have been so watered down in 
the new constitution that it is virtually im- 
possible for Deputies to remove Yeltsin 
from office. But a solid Yeltsin opposition 
with a majority in the new parliament 
could obstruct government-reform poli- 
cies. The result would be a return to the de- 
bilitating power struggle that triggered 
Yeltsin’s dramatic 1993 showdown with the 
old parliament. 

There is a good chance, however, that 
such a coalition will not emerge and that 
the new parliament will prove just as frac- 
tious and querulous as the old one. The 
communists have consistently held the 
lead in public-opinion polls, but they are 
still favored by no more than 20% of the 
voters. If as many as 10 political groups 
manage to break the 5% barrier to get into 
parliament, the communists would have 
to do some major horse trading with pro- 
jected winners like Women of Russia and 
the Agrarian Party to create an anti- 
Yeltsin alliance. 

Whatever the outcome of the parlia- 
mentary elections, the decisive confronta- 
tion between what Latsis calls “the pow- 
ers that be and the forces of revenge” will 
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PARTY OF POWER: A billboard for Chernomyrdin’s 


really come in June 1996, when Russians 
are scheduled to vote for a new President. 
On the mend after his second hospital stay 
for heart troubles in just over three 
months, Yeltsin has not ruled out a re- 
election bid, and will say nothing about 
his plans until after the new parliament is 
elected. Nevertheless, every Russian 
knows that the current campaign is a 
dress rehearsal for next year’s vote. At 
least five candidates from Russia's leading 
parties are considered strong presidential 
contenders. Here are the men who, after 
the ballots are tallied, will probably 
emerge as key combatants in the battle for 
the Kremlin. 


VICTOR CHERNOMYRDIN 

Holding the Roof On 

On bright, tricolor billboards all across 
Moscow, Chernomyrdin earnestly ap- 
peals to voters to cast their ballots for 
Our Home Is Russia, the political 
movement he founded last April in a 
bid to create a strong centrist party 
loyal to the Kremlin. IF YOUR HOME IS 
DEAR TO YOU, the slogan reads. 

The former boss of Russia's rich 
gas industry, Chernomyrdin, 57, was 
chosen by Yeltsin as Prime Minister 
in 1992. Discontent with the govern- 


ment runs so high that his incumbency has 
proved to be a burden. He should count 
himself lucky if his party finishes in third 
place. A complete rout could ruin his 
chances to replace Yeltsin as the standard- 
bearer of reform in June should the Presi- 
dent decide not to run. 


ALEXANDER LEBED 
General in Shining Armor 
Even though Lebed, 45, now dresses in 
pinstripe suits, his bayonet-straight bear- 
ing and telegraphic speech immediately 
mark him as a military man. He is the for- 
mer commander of Russia's 14th Army in 
the breakaway Trans-Dniestr region of the 
republic of Moldova, and he appeals to vot- 
ers who yearn for a plainspoken general on 
a white charger to put things in order. 
Opinion polls show that Lebed leads 
the platoon in the presidential race. He is 
a winning campaigner. When asked by a 
reporter in the provincial city of Tula 
whether he had the makings of a tyrant, 
Lebed described himself as “the very per- 
sonification of compromise,” pointing to 
his peacemaking role in the war-torn 
Trans-Dniestr region. A female fan asked 
him to “smile more often,” and he plain- 
tively replied, “What can I do if I was born 
with this face?” 





Dur Home Is Russia movement reads, “If Your Home Is Dear to You.” The Kremlin is at rear 


GRIGORI YAVLINSKY 

Democratic Wunderkind 

At a rally in the Writers’ Union House in 
Moscow, Yavlinsky, 43, leader of the 
Yabloko bloc, managed to win a few laughs 
from his earnest audience. During the 
election campaign, he quipped, the gov- 
ernment has promised to do just about 
everything “except restore virginity.” Turn- 
ing to the topic of the President's health, 
Yavlinsky wanted to know if “Kremlin” or- 
ders would now have to be described as de- 
cisions by “the Central Clinical Hospital.” It 
was just the sort of display of intelligence 
and humor that have made the boyish-look- 
ing economist the darling of Moscow’s lib- 
eral intellectuals ever since he first gained 
prominence in 1990 as the author of a nev- 
er-to-be-realized 500-Day Plan for the 
economic makeover of Russia. 

Yavlinsky’s party, Yabloko, is the only 
reform-minded opposition group with a 
serious chance to win a large number of 
seats this election year. In democratic 
strongholds like St. Petersburg, the group 
tops party preference polls, attracting 
white-collar professionals. Yavlinsky has 
kept his personal ratings high by shunning 
coalitions with other reformers who have 
been tainted by involvement in the Yeltsin 
administration. 
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VLADIMIR ZHIRINOVSKY 
Past His Peak? 

Taking full advantage of seven minutes 
of free TV time last week, ultranationalist 
Zhirinovsky expounded his unique view of 
the world with all the subtlety of a firing 
Kalashnikov. Barely taking a breath, he 
railed against the country’s new bankers, 
threatened to rain napalm down on vil- 
lagers in the Caucasus region who kill Russ- 
ian soldiers, and promised every hungry 
Russian a bow! of soup. “Russian fathers, do 
you know where your daughters are?” 
Zhirinovsky asked. “They're selling their 
bodies to buy clothes and cosmetics!” 

Times have changed since the 49-year- 
old lawyer and his misnamed Liberal De- 
mocratic Party exploded onto the Russian 
political scene with a sensational 22.9% of 
the vote in the December 1993 parliamen- 
tary elections. Now, after two years of his 
bad-boy antics, the Russian electorate ap- 
pears to be growing weary of Zhirinovsky. 
Although he can count on enough support 
from his solid following among the lumpen 
proletariat to remain a disturbing force in 
the new parliament, he will have to share 
the protest vote that brought him to power 
in 1993 with Lebed, former Vice President 
Alexander Rutskoi and a host of other pa- 
triotic-minded candidates who did not—or 
could not—run in the last elections. 





GENNADI ZYUGANOV 
Riding a Wave of Nostalgia 
Standing in front of a huge bust of Vladimir 
Lenin, Communist Party leader Zyuganov, 
51, sounds very much like the teacher he 
once was as he cites fact and figure on Rus- 
sia’s economic and social woes at a cam- 
paign rally in the rural Russian city of Kalu- 
ga. The situation in Russia, he says, is “a 
catastrophe worse than the invasions of the 
Tatars, Napoleon and Hitler combined.” 
The mostly over-50 crowd, packed into the 
“culture palace” of a factory, constantly in- 
terrupts Zyuganov with applause, especial- 
ly when he takes a gibe at Yeltsin and won- 
ders out loud “why you have to be sober to 
drive a bus but not to run the country.” 
Zyuganov is more flexible about fol- 
lowing the old party line than most of his 
followers, but even if their leader may 
sometimes sound like a Social Democrat, 
Russia’s half a million communists today 
represent the most hard-line core of the 
party that once had 18 million members. If 
voters need any reminding of commu- 
nism’s horrors, the “Forward, Russia!” 
party of economist Boris Fyodorovy has put 
up a huge poster in Moscow reading: 50 
MILLION VICTIMS OF CIVIL WAR, COLLEC- 
TIVIZATION AND REPRESSION WOULD NOT 
VOTE FOR ZYUGANOV. The trouble for 
Yeltsin and Russia’s beleaguered reform- 
ers is that on Dec. 17, much of the elec- 
torate probably will. c] 


BUSINESS 


Goodbye to 
A Prodigal Son 


Sony's new boss ousts a spendthrift American 
and takes direct control of the U.S. operations 








SUCH GOOD FRIENDS: An ailing Morita could 
no longer protect his free-spending protégé 


By JOHN GREENWALD 


VEN BY HOLLYWOOD’S STANDARDS, 

Michael Schulhof was a notoriously 

big spender. As the chairman of the 

U.S. operations of Sony Corp. and 

protégé of company founder Akio 
Morita, Schulhof set out to build an enter- 
tainment empire that would 
movies, records and other “software” for 
Sony’s hardware: TV sets, vcrs and gad 
gets of the future. He started slowly at first 
by acquiring CBS Records for $2 billion in 
1987. The real spree began in 1989 when 
Schulhof paid $3.4 billion for perennial 
also-ran Columbia and its sister TriStar 
studios. He immediately spent some $800 
million more to recruit Batman producers 
Jon Peters and Peter Guber, who had nev- 
er headed a major film company, to run 
the acquisitions. Next, Schulhof popped 
for a $175 million make-over of Colum- 


create 
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bia’s movie lot in Culver City, California, 
and threw in daily deliveries of fresh fruit 
and flowers to studio executives. Peters 
was forced out in 1991, and Guber fol- 
lowed three years later. With little more 
than a string of box-office flops to show 
for the spending, Sony had to write off 
$2.7 billion last year in one of the largest 
such charges for a Japanese company. 

It was not until last week, however, that 
Sony finally removed Schulhof, the archi- 
tect of its Hollywood dreams and the only 
American ever to sit on its board. With 
Morita sidelined since his 1993 stroke and 
unable to protect him, and new president 
Nobuyuki Idei, 57, clearly ascendant, Schul- 
hof, 53, resigned after conferring with Sony 
chairman Norio Ohga, his remaining Tokyo 
mentor. Ohga “felt he had no choice but to 
support Mr. Idei,” Schulhof told Time in an 
interview. “Therefore I could not stay here.” 

The ouster is the most dramatic move 
so far by Idei, a former marketing executive 
who was Ohga’s surprise pick in April as 
president and heir apparent. In the past 
few months on the board, Idei persuaded 
Ohga, who has always been partial to 
Schulhof, that it was time for his protégé to 
go. Like Morita and Ohga, Idei is a cos- 
mopolitan blend of East and West. He 
speaks fluent English and French, loves 
gadgets and rock 'n’ roll, and favors stylish 
Italian attire. A high-energy executive who 
has trouble sitting still, Idei 
Tokyo streets in a Jaguar sports car. His vi 
sion for Sony goes well beyond Walkmans 
and vers to future generations of products 
that can combine the functions of TVs, 
computers and other gear, and draw infor- 
mation and entertainment from sources as 
varied as satellites, cable lines and the In- 
ternet. That vision, however, did not in- 
clude Schulhof. Sony Entertainment will 
now be run out of Japan, not the U.S. 

Schulhof, a physicist with a Ph.D. from 
Brandeis University, rose through the 
technical ranks of Sony’s U.S. operations, 
where he caught the eye of Morita. “From 
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Room for 
Improvement 


Sony's ventures into music 
and the movies have had 
decidedly mixed results 
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the beginning, Mr. Morita and Mr. Ohga 
took a liking to me,” Schulhof proudly re- 
calls. For 20 years “there was a chemistry 
that worked. I talked to Mr. Ohga at least 
once a day and Mr. Morita once every 
three days. We operated in a collegial fash- 
ion. There was almost nothing in writing.” 

Armed with his broad mandate from 
Morita, Schulhof scooped up css Records 
“CBS asked, ‘Are you au- 
thorized to sign this?’ when we were ready 
to close the deal,” Schulhof remembers. “It 
never occurred to to me that I needed au- 
thorization. Mr. Morita had to fax it.” 

The good times ended with the arrival 


and Columbia. 
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WEATHERING IT ALL: Idei, in Tokyo, denies 
any intention of pulling out of Hollywood 
prevailing view of Columbia as a place 
filled with “huge, bloated hogs feeding at a 
trough.” Schulhof, who could take home a 
severance package worth some $40 mil- 
lion, dismisses the porcine image. “There 
may have been some overspending,” he 
concedes, “but it was not excessive. In the 
last two years, we made a very, very con- 
certed effort at cost control. We've had 
three consecutive quarters with great re- 
sults, and we should have a fourth.” He in- 
sists that his ouster “was not about perfor- 
mance.” His biggest failure, Schulhof says, 
was “not being able to work with Mr. Idei.” 

The shake-up inspired talk that Sony 
(1994-95 sales: $44.8 billion) might now fol- 
low the lead of fellow Japanese giant Mat- 
sushita, which sold control of MCA and its 
Universal Studios to Seagram last April for 
$5.7 billion. “The real significance of Schul- 
hof’s ouster is that it is the last nail in the cof- 
fin of synergy between hardware and soft- 
ware,” says analyst Porter Bibb, who follows 
the entertainment industry for the firm 
Ladenburg, Thalmann. “You can count the 
days until the movie business is sold.” 

But while Sony may be at a crossroads, 
the company staunchly denies having 
plans to leave Hollywood. Idei has stressed 
the importance of both entertainment and 
electronics to the future of Sony. He ham- 
mered home the point again last week in a 
statement declaring that “there is a definite 
linkage of hardware and software. Our 
companies will work together to maximize 
our business opportunities. That’s Sony’s 
big advantage.” To further buttress this no- 
tion, Idei said, the heads of Sony’s U.S. 
film, music and electronics businesses will 
for the first time sit together on the execu- 
tive committee that oversees the compa- 
ny’s American operations. 

Sony’s big problem, however, is that it 


Michael Jackson’s $ Peter Guber and risks losing its role as a leading-edge pro- 
HIStory cost $30 ¥ other executives ducer of electronic equipment. It has fall- 
million to hype, thus < bailed out of their en behind Time Warner and Toshiba in the 
8.5 million copies jobs with golden race to set the standard for a successor to 
were a dismal sale Parachutes the videocassette player called the digital 


of Idei, who kept a tight watch on his 
American subordinate. Says Schulhof: “I 
have received many, many written memo 
randa in the past six months from Mr. Idei 
outlining his views of how I should do 
things. Stylistically, it was not something I 
was used to dealing with.” Schulhof con- 
cluded that his mandate to meld entertain- 
ment and electronics was over. “He's truly 
a visionary,” says a former Sony executive. 
“He bet the ship that profits would ulti- 
mately come from this concept, but it 
didn’t work in the short term. Was he a 
good manager? No. He was totally unable 
to make it happen.” 








There was little sympathy for Schulhof 
in Hollywood, where fellow moguls de- 
lighted in the downfall of a rival who was 
widely regarded as an interloper. Schulhof, 
the buzz said, may have been in Holly- 
wood, but he was never really of it. Schul- 
hof added to Sony’s Hollywood expenses 
with the corps of studio chieftains who 
came and went at TriStar and Columbia, 
often departing with golden handshakes. 
Guber reportedly left with $40 million and 
a $200 million agreement from Sony to 
back him in a new company, an arrange- 
ment that was said to have infuriated Idei. 
A Hollywood executive summed up the 
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video disc, which offers sharply improved 
picture quality. And some experts are 
scathing about Sony’s plans to develop its 
own brand of personal computers with 
chipmaker Intel. Says Bibb: “The profits 
are going to hell in the PC market.” 

Whether Idei wins his hardware bet re- 
mains to be seen, of course. But Sony con- 
tinues the lavish spending on software that 
Schulhof charted. Last week Variety report- 
ed that TriStar agreed to pay Tom Cruise 
$20 million up front to star in the comedy 
Jerry Maguire. It was the third $20 million 
payday that Sony has recently served up to 
top Hollywood talent. -Reported by Sam 
Allis/Boston, Patrick E. Cole/Los Angeles and 
Edward W. Desmond/Tokyo 








@ WALL STREET 


South for the Winter? 


Technology stocks are the darlings of the market, 
but the ardor of investors may be badly misplaced 


By HOWARD CHUA-EOAN 





HEREVER MAGELLAN GOES, PEOPLE 
follow. America’s largest mutual 
fund, with $53 billion in assets, is 
so big that it creates a wavelike 
surge in share prices on its shopping trips 
through the stock market. In the days of 
the legendary Peter Lynch, who averaged 
a 29% return from 1977 to 1990, the fund 
spread the money widely, typically carrying 
about 1,400 stocks in such traditional in- 
dustries as retailing and banking. But now 
Magellan is steered by Jeffrey Vinik, 36, 


who is managing a fund that is five times | 


the size of the one Lynch left behind. And 
Vinik is doing boffo, posting a return of bet- 
ter than 38% so far this year. But Vinik is 
raising eyebrows, not only because he 
tends to concentrate so much money on 
less than 500 stocks. Vinik is in love with 
technology. Earlier this year, as much as 
40% of Magellan was in tech stocks. 

The very size of Magellan has helped 
propel a technology-stock boom that some 
investors believe is due for a bust. Mutual 
funds that invest solely in computer and 
electronics companies have enjoyed re- 
turns of as much as 50% to 70% so far this 
year. But the sound of bursting bubbles 
echoed last week after Smith Barney tech- 
nology analyst Jonathan Cohen questioned 
the high prices of some of the most specu- 
lative offerings on the NASDAQ exchange. 
Netscape, which traded as high as 161 that 
day, fell 28% points when Smith Barney 
said the Internet software company was 
probably worth 55 a share at most, labeled 
it speculative and recommended that in- 
vestors sell. The astronomical market val- 
ues of technology shares “are absolutely in- 
sane,” says Michael Metz, chief investment 
strategist for Oppenheimer & Co. “It is go- 


ley, feels the technology group is in a long- 
term growth phase rather than the kind of 
boomlet experienced by energy and casino 


| stocks in the late 1970s. Mutual-fund man- 








ing to come to no good. A lot of profession- | 


als desperate to get performance are 
putting money in these stocks. They don’t 
realize that the accident or fatality rate in 
technology is very high.” 

But so is the potential for big payoffs. 
And many investors see good reason to be- 
lieve they will keep on coming. Says Dun- 
can Richardson, a portfolio manager with 
Eaton Vance of Boston: “We're in a world of 
single-digit growth. If you find an invest- 
ment north of 15% a year, you're probably 
looking to a technology company.” Byron 
Wien, a managing director of Morgan Stan- 


agers with big investments in technology 
insist the industry has grown so big and di- 
verse that it’s unlikely to go bust all at once. 
Such companies include those that offer 
services on the Internet (for example, 


Netscape* (NSCP)..172%4_ 45% 128% | 
America Online (AMER). = 45-10% 41% 
Microsoft (MSFT) 109% 58% 92% 
Micron Technology (mu) 94% 19% 54% 
Motorola (MOT) 82'%._ 51% 61% 
“Went public August 1995 


America Online), semi- 
conductors (Micron 
Technology), hardware 
(Motorola) and software 
(Microsoft). 

Yet investors who 
buy individual stocks 
rather than diversified 
funds can watch for- 
tunes change in min- 
utes. Netscape had been 
up 24 points early in the 
week, when it was hit by 
a double whammy: the 
Smith Barney evalua- 
tion and the appearance 
of a new favorite. On 
Thursday, Microsoft an- 
nounced it was adopting 
the Java programming 
language designed for 
the Internet by Sun Microsystems. The 
market saw it as a threat to Netscape, and 
the stock tumbled. Meanwhile, Sun Mi- 
crosystems closed up 3%, at 93%. Still, 
Netscape has its defenders. Says Wien: 
“When any stock has done as well as 
Netscape over such a short period, any 
piece of bad news will have an impact. 
Anybody who owns these stocks has to be 
prepared for exceptional volatility.” 

Yet some investors think the technology 
group is due for a bear market. “It's a cycli- 
cal business, but it’s being treated like a 
growth business,” says Ken Heebner, man- 
ager for the Consolidated Growth Manage- 
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ment family of funds. “We are over the top of 
the cyclical curve. I predict a very big de- 
cline over the next 12 months.” And some 
professionals think such stocks are not worth 
the anxiety. “The stocks are absolutely fasci- 
nating to watch,” says Eugene Peroni Jr., a 
market analyst with Janney Montgomery 
Scott, “but you just have to dismiss them and 
perhaps go into some less dramatic movers 


| that will offer fewer sleepless nights.” 


Vinik, for his part, has trimmed his tech 
holdings to about 30%, according to Eric 
Kobren, the executive editor of Fidelity In- 
sight. One major decision was to sell off 
shares in computer chipmaker Micron 
Technology, which tech experts believe was 
a prescient move. The semiconductor in- 
dustry is building so many new plants that 
prices and profits are sure to go down. But 
at about the time Vinik was dumping Mi- 
cron shares, he was publicly touting the 
stock. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission is looking into his activities to see 
whether Vinik’s comments were an im- 


JEFFREY VINIK: The successor to the legendary Lynch has used 
technology to lead his fund to huge earnings—but at what price? 


proper attempt to keep Micron’s price from 
falling as he was unloading it. That's not all 
the scrutiny Magellan is enduring. Last 
week studies by the Washington Post and 
the Seattle-based firm Olympic Capital 
showed that most of Magellan’s recent gains 
came in the last three trading days of each 
month. Magellan, by sheer size, often leads 
the market its way. If it is found to have 
touted certain stocks to buyers to pump up 
prices artificially, the sec may file charges. 
So far, no such evidence has surfaced, and 
Magellan’s defenders say its moves are 
merely smart trading. —Reported by 
Sam Allis/Boston and Jane Van Tassel/New York 
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@ PERSONAL FINANCE 


Death and the Maven 


A recluse’s gift to a university reveals her 
astonishing expertise in playing the stock market 


By SHARON E. EPPERSON 
O ONE PAID ANNE SCHEIBER MUCH 
mind when she was alive. If anyone at 
all noticed her outside her Manhattan 
studio apartment, the frugal spinster, 

a mere five feet tall, was always dressed in 

the same cheap black coat and hat. She nev- 

er bought a stick of furniture. She rarely 
bought a newspaper. But she did read one 
diligently. Every so often she would ven- 
ture out to the local library where she could 
read the Wall Street Journal without paying 
for it. And on her little noticed journeys out- 
side her apartment, she would also visit her 
stockbroker. When she died at age 101 last 


January, Scheiber had converted a $5,000 | 


nest egg into a $22 million fortune. And in 
death she proved herself extravagantly gen- 
erous. Last week it was announced that she 
had bequeathed most of her fortune to 
Yeshiva University, a New York City school 
she never attended and where no one ever 
knew her. 

“When I saw the will, it was mind 
blowing, such an unexpected windfall,” 
says Yeshiva’s president, Norman Lamm, 
who revealed the gift at his school’s annual 
Hanukkah dinner. “This woman has be- 
come a legend overnight, 
and her name will live on 
for generations.” 

How Scheiber made her 
fortune is as fascinating as 
why she gave it away. By the 
time she retired from a 
$3,150-a-year auditor's job at 
the Internal Revenue Service 
in 1943, she was already in- 
vesting her $5,000 savings 
account in a stock portfolio. 
During her career reviewing 
other people’s assets, she had 
noticed that most who left substantial estates 
had accumulated their money through com- 
mon stocks. So Scheiber, who had earned a 
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law degree and passed the Washington bar | 


exam before joining the 1Rs, studied the 
stock markets with the same precision that 
she had applied to reviewing tax returns. 
Fond of movies, she first invested in 
Hollywood studios, including Universal 
* and Paramount, and kept a tally of their 
attendance rates. She also bought stock in 
about 100 blue chips and large franchise 
corporations, such as Coca-Cola and Pep- 
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Myers Squibb and Schering-Plough. Her | 


investments grew quickly, says William 
Fay, her stockbroker for 25 years. “After 
World War II, stocks really took off. While 
$5,000 sounds like a nominal amount, it 
could have increased fivefold in five 
years,” says Fay, who retired from Merrill 
Lynch two years ago. At Scheiber’s death, 
her portfolio had increased more than 
4,000 times. Especially profitable were 
1,000 shares in Schering-Plough that she 
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BENEFACTOR: Sc 
had originally bought in 
1950 for $10,000; by 1994 
they had grown to 60,000 
shares worth $4 million. 

Her strategy was simple: 
don’t worry about daily mar- 
ket fluctuations; reinvest dividends; hang 
tough. She attended annual meetings of 
companies whose stock she held and asked 
questions of their officers. “She was an avid 
reader of one subject and one subject only: 
where to invest your money,” says her 
lawyer Benjamin Clark. “She was dedicated 
to studying various companies she thought 
might result in a sound investment, and she 
was right 99% of the time, if not 100%.” 

By 1970 Scheiber was already worth 
several million dollars, but it was hardly 
reflected in her life-style. Paint was peeling 
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caked with dust. “She was a product of the 
Depression years,” says Fay. Her father 
suffered substantial losses in the property 
market. “She felt she had to live on her 
meager pension and Social Security. She 
never spent any of it on herself.” Shé kept 
some money in savings accounts, but Fay 
encouraged her to invest in money-market 
funds and tax-exempt bonds. By the early 
1980s her cash flow from interest and div- 
idends was more than $200,000 a year, 
which she used to buy more tax-exempt 
notes and bonds. These accounted for 30% 
of her portfolio at the time of her death. 
Scheiber had never been promoted at 
the rrs. In her last seven years there, her 
salary increased only $150 dollars, from 
$3,000 in 1936. “She was treated very, very 
shabbily,” says Clark. “She really had to 
fend for herself in every way. It was really 
quite a struggle.” Hoping to help young 
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heiber, here in 1937, left $22 million to Yeshiva University 


women avoid discrimination, Scheiber, 
raised an Orthodox Jew, decided to donate 
nearly her entire fortune to two divisions 
of the Jewish university: Stern College for 
Women and Albert Einstein College of 
Medicine. Her will specified that the funds 
be used exclusively for scholarships and 
loans for women, Stern has 840 of the uni- 
versity’s 6,200 students. About half of the 
medical school’s 900 students are women. 

“Her world was limited to watching 
over her investments,” says Fay. “She was 
obviously very intelligent and very unhap- 
py,” says Lamm, who received a hand- 
written letter from Scheiber outlining her 
life and struggles. Lamm is grateful, but, 
he says, “It would have been so much hap- 
pier for her if she had done it in her life- 
time so she could see the benefits accrued 
to others.” a 
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COVER STORIES 


Archaeology sheds new 
light on Moses, King 
DEN (e Mm diem Oncere lie tive! 
whether Joshua really fit 
the Battle of Jericho 


By MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 


N ANOTHER PART OF THE WORLD, 

it would have been a straight- 

forward public-works project. A 

highway was too narrow to han- 

el (hantebintouertiiitcaiehvae mer tiiten 

so the authorities brought in 
heavy equipment to widen it. Partway 
through the job, however, a road-level- 
ing tractor uncovered the opening to a 
cave no one knew was there. Work came 
to an immediate halt, and within hours 
a scientific swat team descended on the 
site to study it. 

That's the law in Israel, where civi- 
lization goes back at least 5,000 years 
and where a major archaeological find 
could be lurking under any given 
square foot of real estate. Just about 
every empire since the beginning of 
Western history has occupied these 
lands, or fought over them, or at least 
passed through—Egyptians, Assyrians, 
Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Turks, 
Crusaders—leaving behind buildings or 
burial places or artifacts. Which is why 
there were about 300 active digs this 
year in Israel, the West Bank and Gaza— 
an area no bigger than New Jersey. 

It’s also a major reason why Israel 
has seized the opportunity to stage 
“Jerusalem 3000,” a 17-month festival 
of art, music and archaeological exhibi- 


























































tions commemorating the 3,000th an- 
niversary of the city’s original conquest 
by the ancient Israelites. The festival, 
which opened in September, admitted- 
ly has more to do with luring tourists 
than with unraveling ancient history. 
And it has heightened resentment 
among Palestinian Arabs, who insist 
that Jerusalem belongs to them and 
fear that the Israelis’ passion for exca- 
vating everything in sight threatens Is- 
lamic holy sites in the city, around the 
country and in surrounding areas. 


FACT VS. FAITH 


IF MOSES WAS A MAN 
AND NOT A MYTH, PROOF WILL 
HAVE TO COME FROM 
DIGS LIKE THIS EXCAVATION 
OF AN ANCIENT WALL 
IN JERUSALEM 





But the celebration serves as a re- 
minder that the region has witnessed a 
very special sort of history. For nearly 3 bil- 
lion Jews, Christians and Muslims, this is 
the Holy Land, the place where the Bible 
and Koran say Jesus and Abraham and 
King David and King Solomon all walked 
the earth. Each spadeful of dirt an archae- 
ologist turns up could yield evidence about 
how, and even whether, these and other 
biblical figures actually lived. As Han- 
nukah and Christmas approach, believers 
around the world are attuned more than 
ever to the significance of archaeological 
finds of the past century, and especially the 
past few years, in establishing the reality of 
the events underlying their faith. 

Some of the Bible’s most familiar 
names, places and events, in fact—the Pa- 
triarchs Abraham, Isaac and Jacob; King 
David, the slayer of Goliath; Moses and the 
Israelites’ flight from bondage in Egypt; 
Joshua’s conquest of the Promised Land 
and the gloomy prophecies of Jeremiah— 
are being seen in a new light thanks to a 
flood of recent discoveries. And archaeolo- 
gists are always seeking new evidence that 
might help resolve some still-unanswered 
questions: Did Moses really exist? Did the 
Exodus happen? Did Joshua fight the Bat- 
tle of Jericho? Did Jesus drive out the mon- 
ey changers? When—and why—were the 
earliest books of the Bible written? 

At first, the Israelis who excavated the 
newly uncovered cave by the highway 
thought they'd found just that sort of evi- 
dence. Inside the rocky opening, located 
about 20 miles northwest of Jerusalem, 
were 23 burial containers filled with bones. 
A hasty analysis seemed to show that letters 
on one stone box spelled out part of the 
name Hasmonean, a family of Jewish pa- 
triots, also known as the Maccabees, whose 


encounter with a miraculous oil lamp is | 


now celebrated in the lighting of Han- 
nukah candles. 

For the first time, it appeared, there 
was physical proof that this legendary fam- 
ily, known only from the words of the 
Apocrypha, actually existed. The discov- 
ery, announced last month, set off an inter- 
national wave of excitement (and protests 
from ultra-Orthodox Jews, who believe 
that any tampering with human remains 
violates Jewish law). Then, two weeks ago, 
came disappointing word from the Israeli 
Antiquities Authority: the letters on the 
crypt had been misinterpreted. There is no 
reason to believe these were the bones of 
the Maccabees after all. 

Such are the frustrations of life in the 
scientific minefields of biblical archaeolo- 
gy. Digging up the past is always a tricky 
business, as researchers attempt to recon- 
struct ancient societies from often frag- 
mentary bits of pottery or statuary or ma- 
sonry. But trying to identify artifacts from 
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Old Testament times in the Holy Land is 
especially problematic. For one thing, vir- 
tually no written records survive from the 
times of King Solomon or earlier. The an- 
cient Israelites, unlike many of their neigh- 
bors, evidently wrote mostly on perishable 
papyrus rather than durable clay. 

Moreover, the whole subject is touchy 
because almost everyone has a stake in 
Scripture. Jewish and Christian ultracon- 
servatives don’t like hearing that parts of 
the Bible could be fictional. Atheists can’t 
wait to prove that the whole thing is a fairy 
tale. And even for the moderate majority, 
the Bible underlies so much of Western 
culture that it matters a great deal whether 
its narratives are grounded in truth. 

For every discovery like the Mac- 
cabees’ burial cave that doesn’t pan out, 
there seems to be another that does. Few 
scholars believe that miracles like Moses” 
burning bush or Jesus’ resurrection will 
ever be proved scientifically; they are, after 
all, supernatural events. Conversely, few 
doubt that the characters in the latter part 


| of the Old Testament and most of the 


New—Nebuchadnezzar, Jeremiah, Jesus, 
Peter—really existed, though some will al- 
ways doubt parts of their stories. 

But a series of crucial discoveries sug- 
gests that some of the Bible’s more ancient 
tales are also based firmly on real people 
and events. In 1990, Harvard researchers 
working in the ancient city of Ashkelon, 
north of the Gaza Strip, unearthed a small 
silver-plated bronze calf figurine reminis- 
cent of the huge golden calf mentioned in 
the Book of Exodus. In 1986, archaeologists 
found the earliest known text of the Bible, 
dated to about 600 B.C. It suggests that at 
least part of the Old Testament was written 
soon after some of the events it describes. 
Also in 1986, scholars identified an ancient 
seal that had belonged to Baruch, son of 
Neriah, a scribe who recorded the prophe- 
cies of Jeremiah in 587 B.C. (Because Jews 
and Muslims don’t consider the birth of 
Christ to be a defining moment in history, 
many scholars prefer the term B.C.E. to 
B.C. It stands for either “Before the Chris- 
tian Era” or “Before the Common Era.”) 
Says Hershel Shanks, founding editor of 
the influential magazine Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy Review: “Seldom does archaeology 
come face to face with people actually 
mentioned in the Bible.” 

In what may be the most important of 
these discoveries, a team of archaeologists 
uncovered a 9th century B.C. inscription at 
an ancient mound called Tel Dan, in the 
north of Israel, in 1993. Words carved into 
a chunk of basalt refer to the “House of 
David” and the “King of Israel.” It is the 
first time the Jewish monarch’s name has 
been found outside the Bible, and appears 
to prove he was more than mere legend. 

On the other hand, say many scholars, 
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much of what is recorded in the Bible is at 
best distorted, and some characters and 
events are probably totally fictional. Most 
scholars suspect that Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, Judaism’s traditional founders, nev- 
er existed; many doubt the tales of slavery 
in Egypt and the Exodus; and relatively 
few modern historians believe in Joshua’s 
conquest of Jericho and the rest of the 
Promised Land. In the most extreme view, 
all of the above are complete fabrications, 
invented centuries after the supposed fact. 

These discoveries and theories, and 
many more, are vigorously contested on all 
sides by archaeologists, religious scholars 
and historians. On some things just about 
everyone agrees. The Bible version of Is- 
raelite history after the reign of King 
Solomon, for example, is generally be- 
lieved to be based on historical fact be- 
cause it is corroborated by independent ac- 
counts of Kings and battles in Egyptian and 
Assyrian inscriptions of the time. 


RIOR TO THAT, THOUGH— 
before about 930 B.C.—the 
experts disagree on just 
about everything. At one 
pole in this scholarly ver- 
sion of Crossfire is the 
group known as the maxi- 
malists, who consider the 
Bible a legitimate guidebook for archaeo- 
logical research. At the other are the mini- 
malists, or biblical nihilists, who believe 
the Bible is a religious document and thus 
can’t be read as any sort of objective ac- 
count. “They say of Bible material, ‘If it 
cannot be proved to be historical it’s not 
historical,’” explains Frank Moore Cross, 
professor emeritus of Oriental languages at 
Harvard, who puts himself somewhere in 
the middle, 

First maximalists, then minimalists, 
have dominated biblical archaeology at 
one time or another. For early explorers, 
who began visiting the Holy Land in 
earnest in the middle of the last century, 
the Bible was—well, their Bible. The first 
serious researcher was Edward Robinson, 
an orientalist at New York City’s Union 
Theological Seminary. In 1837 and 1852 he 
journeyed to Palestine and identified hun 
dreds of ancient sites by questioning Arabs, 
who had preserved the traditional names 
for centuries. Robinson pinpointed Masa- 
da. He found a monumental arch support- 
ing the Temple Mount in Jerusalem. “He 
did more than anybody before or after for 
biblical topography,” says Magen Broshi, 
curator emeritus of the Dead Sea Scrolls. 

Robinson’s excursions set off a wave of 
exploration that has never let up. Many of 
the early visitors weren't close to being ob- 
jective; they were out to vindicate the 
Bible as history, not to test it. Toward the 
end of the century, that led to a backlash, 
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especially among liberal German Bible 
critics. Their equally preconceived posi- 
tion was that the Bible is essentially a myth. 

The pendulum swung the other way 
again in the 1920s, when William Foxwell 
Albright appeared on the scene. A profes- 
sor of Semitic languages at Johns Hopkins 
and the son of a Methodist missionary, he 
took a much more scientific approach than 
most of his predecessors. Rather than as- 
sume that the Bible was either entirely ac- 
curate or completely fictional, he attempt- 
ed to confirm Old Testament stories with 
independent archaeological evidence. And 
under his considerable influence, biblical 
archaeology finally became a disciplined 
and scientific enterprise. 

Although he was prepared to see the 
Bible proved wrong in its particulars, Al- 
bright assumed it was accurate until 
proved otherwise. He assumed the exis- 
tence of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, for ex- 
ample, and then used circumstantial phys- 
ical evidence to deduce that they probably 
lived around 1800 B.C. He accepted the 
idea of the Exodus from Egypt and military 
conquest of Canaan (Palestine), and went 
on to date those events at about 1200 B.C. 

Albright’s intellectual heirs, including 
Israeli archaeologists Avraham Biran and 
the late Yigael Yadin, made similar as- 
sumptions. Said Yadin a few years before 
his death in 1984: “The Old Testament for 
me is a guide. It is the authentic history of 
my people.” The Bible says, for example, 
that King Solomon fortified the cities of 
Hazor, Gezer and Megiddo during his 
reign. Sure enough, Yadin went out in the 
late 1950s and found a city gate at the ru- 
ins of Hazor, and dated it to Solomon’s 
time, in the 10th century B.C. When he 
found that early explorers had discovered 
asimilar-looking gate at Gezer, he assigned 
that to Solomon’s era too. And because the 
Bible mentions Megiddo in the same 
breath with the other cities, he looked for— 
and conveniently found—a | 
third gate at Megiddo, and | 
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concluded that Solomon had built them all. 
Modern critics point out that this ap- 
proach can be scientifically perilous. Says 
John Woodhead, assistant director of the 
British School of Archaeology in Jeru- 
salem: “It’s a circular argument. Yadin 
used the data to prove the verse, and the 
verse to prove the dating of the cities.” In 
fact, says David Ussishkin, director of the 
Tel Aviv University Institute of Archaeolo- 
gy, the gates at the the three cities don’t 
come from a single period at all. “Hazor is 
probably Solomonic,” he says. “Megiddo is 
definitely later. Gezer is either/or.” 
| In the case of the Patriarchs, the prob- 
| lems are even worse. There is no direct ev- 
idence, other than the Bible, to suggest that 
| Abraham's exploits—his rejection of idola- 
try, his travels to Canaan, his rescue of his 
nephew Lot from kidnappers in the 
Canaanite city of Laish (later renamed 
Dan)—ever happened. And critics contend 
that several of the kings and peoples Abra- 
ham supposedly encountered existed at 
widely separated times in history. 
In reaction to these and other inconsis- 
tencies arising from overreliance on the 
Bible, a second wave of superskeptics 
emerged over the past five years. At last 
month’s annual meeting in Philadelphia of 
the Society of Biblical Literature and the 
American Academy of Religion, the pre- 
eminent conference on Bible scholarship 
in the world, they were out in force. And 
while there were differences among 
what individual scholars believed, 
radical minimalist John Van Seters of 
the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, summed up many of 
their commonly held positions. 
The oldest books of the 
Old Testament, he de- 
clared with Pope-like 
confidence, weren't 
written until the Is- 
raelites were in ex- 
ile in Babylon, after 
587 B.C. There 
























































SIGN OF JEREMIAH 
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THESE CLAY “BULLAE,” 
BEARING THE SEALS OF 
JEREMIAH’S SCRIBE, 
WERE MADE AROUND THE 
GLOOMY PROPHET’S LIFE- 
TIME IN THE 6TH CENTURY 
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was no Moses, no crossing of the sea, no 
revelation on Mount Sinai. 

Just as the believers had to yield in the 
face of evidence that contradicts their as- 
sumptions, though, so have the naysayers. 
It’s a truism in archaeology that the ab- 
sence of evidence is not evidence of ab- 
sence. Digging up the past is a hit-or-miss 
proposition. And one hit can demolish a 
mountain of skepticism. Among the dis- 
coveries that strengthen the Bible’s claim to 
historical accuracy: 


mIn 1979 Israeli Gabriel 
Barkay found two tiny silver scrolls inside 
a Jerusalem tomb. They were dated to 
around 600 B.C., shortly before the de- 
struction of Solomon’s Temple and the Is- 
raelites’ exile in Babylon. When scientists 
carefully unrolled the scrolls at the Israel 
Museum, they found a benediction from 
the Book of Numbers etched into their sur- 
face. The discovery made it clear that parts 
of the Old Testament were being copied 
long before some skeptics had believed 
they were even written. 

> In 1986 archaeologists revealed that sev- 
eral lumps of figured clay called bullae, 
bought from Arab dealers in 1975, had 
once been used to mark documents. Nah- 
man Avigad of the Hebrew University of 
Jerusalem identified the impressions 
stamped into one piece of clay as coming 
from the seal of Baruch, son of Neriah, a 
scribe who recorded the doomsday procla- 
mations of the prophet Jeremiah. Another 
bore the seal of Yerahme’el, son of King Je- 
hoiakim’s son, who the Book of Jeremiah 
says was sent on an unsuccessful mission to 
arrest both prophet and scribe—again con- 
firming the existence of biblical characters. 
> In 1990 Frank Yurco, an Egyptologist at 
the Field Museum of Natural History in 
Chicago, used hieroglyphic clues from a 
monolith known as the Merneptah Stele to 
identify figures in a Luxor wall relief as an- 
cient Israelites. The stele it- 

self, dated to 1207 B.C., 
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brates a military victory by the Pharaoh 
Merneptah. “Israel is laid waste,” it reads, 
suggesting that the Israelites were a distinct 
population more than 3,000 years ago, and 
not just because the Bible tells us so. 

min 1993 Avraham Biran of Hebrew 
Union College-Jewish Institute of Religion 
and Joseph Naveh of the Hebrew Univer- 
sity announced they had found an inscrip- 
tion bearing the phrases “House of David” 
and “King of Israel.” The writing—dated to 
the 9th century B.C., only a century after 
David’s reign—described a victory by a 
neighboring King over the Israelites. Some 
minimalists tried to argue that the inscrip- 
tion might have been misread, but most ex- 
perts believe Biran and Naveh got it right. 
The skeptics’ claim that King David never 
existed is now hard to defend. 

> Last year the French scholar André 
Lemaire reported a related “House of 
David” discovery in Biblical Archaeology 
Review. His subject was the Mesha Stele 
(also known as the Moabite Stone), the 
most extensive inscription ever recovered 
from ancient Palestine. Found in 1868 at 
the ruins of biblical Dibon and later frac- 
tured, the basalt stone wound up in the 
Louvre, where Lemaire spent seven years 
studying it. His conclusion: the phrase 
“House of David” appears there as well. As 
with the Tel Dan fragment, this inscription 
comes from an enemy of Israel boasting of 
a victory—King Mesha of Moab, who fig- 
ured in the Bible. Lemaire had to recon- 
struct a missing letter to decode the word- 
ing, but if he’s right, there are now two 9th 
century references to David’s dynasty. 











AVING SEEN SCIENCE 
confirm the Bible in 
some and 
tear it down in others, 
most scholars have 
edged toward a mid- 
dle-of-the-road posi- 
tion. As the Biblical 

Archaeology Review's Shanks puts it, “You 

can't look at the text literally. It wasn’t writ- 

ten as modern history is written. But on the 
other hand, it’s certainly not made up.” 
While most archaeologists agree with 

Shanks’ sentiments in principle, that still 

leaves plenty of room for disagreement 

over parts of the Old Testament where the 
evidence is contradictory or still absent, in- 
cluding slavery in Egypt, the existence of 

Moses, the Exodus and Joshua's military 

conquest of the Holy Land. The Bible's ac- 

counts of these people and events are 
among the most familiar stories in the Old 

Testament. But even scholars who believe 

they really happened admit that there’s no 

proof whatsoever that the Exodus took 
place. No record of this monumental event 
appears in Egyptian chronicles of the time, 
and Israeli archaeologists combing the 


instances 
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Sinai during intense searches from 1967 to 
1982—years when Israel occupied the 
peninsula—didn't find a singe piece of ev- 
idence backing the Israelites’ supposed 40- 
year sojourn in the desert. 

The story involves so many miracles— 
plagues, the parting of the Red Sea, manna 
from heaven, the giving of the Ten Com- 
mandments—that feel the 
whole story has the flavor of pure myth. A 
massive exodus that led to the drowning of | 
Pharaoh’s army, says Father Anthony Axe, | 
Bible lecturer at Jerusalem's Ecole Biblique, 
would have reverberated politically and 
economically through the entire region. 
And considering that artifacts from as far 
back as the late Stone Age have turned up 
in the Sinai , it is perplexing that no evi- 
dence of the Israelites’ passage has been 
found. William Dever, a University of Ari- 
zona archaeologist, flatly calls Moses a 
mythical figure. Some scholars even insist 
the story was a political fabrication, invent- 
ed to unite the disparate tribes living in 
Canaan through a falsified heroic past. 

Unlike the Exodus, the story of Joshua 
and the conquest of Canaan can be tested 
against a rich archaeological record. The 
scientific consensus: bad news for the bib- 
lical account. According to the Book of 


some critics 





Joshua, the Israelite leader and his armies 


swept into Canaan, destroying cities in- 
cluding Jericho, Hazor and Ai, after which 
the Israelites settled the land. 

Archaeology tells a more complicated 
tale. Historians generally agree that Joshua’s 
conquest would have taken place in the 13th 
century B.C. But British researcher Kath 
leen Kenyon, who excavated at Jericho for 
six years, found no evidence of destruction 
at that time. Indeed, says Dead Sea Scrolls 
curator emeritus Broshi, “the city was de- 
serted from the beginning of the 15th cen- 
tury until the lth century B.C.” So was Ai, 
say Broshi and others. And so, according to 
archaeological surveys, was most of the land 
surrounding the cities. Says Broshi: “The 
central hill regions of Judea and Samaria 
were practically uninhabited. The Israelites 
didn’t have to kill and burn to settle.” 

Instead, argues Tel Aviv University ar- 
chaeologist Israel Finkelstein, the settle- 
ment of the Promised Land was a gradual 
process over a long period, and involved 
people both from within Canaan and from 
came from the Hittite 
country, some from the desert to the east 
and some from the south,” he says. “I 
would also accept the idea that a core em- 
anated from Egypt, and these people 
brought with them the idea of monothe- 
ism.” Only after they had united in a sort 
of tribal league did they become the Is- 
raelites, and while they undoubtedly 
fought their neighbors for territory, it was 
only after they were firmly established in 
Canaan. An alternate theory: the Israelites 


outside. “Some 
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He was the father of Judaism, the man 
who was willing to kill his son Isaac just 
because God told him to. But years of 
searching have convinced all but the 
most conservative experts that Abraham, 
and the rest of the Patriarchs, were 
inventions of the Bible's authors. 





were simply a breakaway group of Canaan- 
ites fed up with the existing society. 

Just because most scholars no longer 
accept Joshua’s war of conquest, though, 
doesn’t mean the question is settled by any 
means. Conservatives have plenty of ideas 
about how the tide could swing back to a 
more biblical interpretation. Experts like 
Abraham Malamat, a biblical historian at 
the Hebrew University, suggest that no ev- 
idence exists of destruction at Ai, for exam- 
ple, because the city was in a different lo- 
cation 3,000 years ago. Bryant Wood, 
director of the pro-Bible Associates for 
Biblical Research, insists that his own re- 
search supports Joshua’s assault on Jericho. 
Perhaps, he suggests, Kathleen Kenyon was 
biased, or just got it wrong. 

Defenders of the Exodus story have the- 
ories too, though their case remains circum 
stantial. There’s no Egyptian record of the 
Israelites’ departure, they suggest, because 





DID THE EXODUS HAPPEN? 


If they really spent 40 years wandering in 
the desert after fleeing Egypt, the 
Israelites should have left at least a few 
traces. But though scientists have 
evidence of human occupation in the Sinai 
dating to the Stone Age, nothing suggests 
that the Israelites were ever there. 


the losers would never have recorded such a 
major defeat. People may have been looking 
in the wrong part of the Sinai for remains of 
the Israelites’ wandering, or perhaps the Is- 
raelis were in northwest Arabia all along. 
Anyway, say many scholars, what nation 
would falsely claim to have been enslaved? 

Even the widely accepted notion that 
the Patriarchs were mythical figures has 
been challenged. Egyptologist Kenneth 
Kitchen of the University of Liverpool of 
fered what has been called an “extraordi- 
nary demonstration” in Biblical Archaeol- 
ogy Review earlier this year that the stories 
about Abraham are plausible. Drawing on 
nonbiblical records, Kitchen argued that 
everything from the quoted price of slaves 
to the style of warfare to the laws of inher- 
itance in Abraham’s day is amazingly con- 
sistent with the Bible accounts. 

Is he right? Most scholars don’t think 
so, but one crucial discovery—an indepen- 





DID JOSHUA CONQUER 
THE CITY OF JERICHO? 


The walls of this Canaanite city did come 
tumbling down, say most historians, but 
centuries before Moses’ protege could 
have arrived. When Israelites took over 
the Promised Land, the conquest was 
slow and mostly quite peaceful. 


WAS THERE A MOSES? 


Chariton Heston notwithstanding, 
many scholars contend that Moses was 
a legendary hero created by the 
Hebrews to instill a feeling of national 
identity and solidarity. Apart from 

the Bible, there is no evidence that 
such a man ever lived. 





dent, ancient chronicle of Abraham’s wan- 
derings, perhaps—could change their 
minds in an instant. Similarly, a single dis- 
covery could erase all doubts about the Ex- 
odus or the sacking of Jericho or just about 
anything else in the Bible. And new Bible- 
related discoveries and theories crop up all 
the time. Early next year, Biblical Archae 
ology Review will be reporting on two of 
them. The first is another impression of the 
scribe Baruch’s seal, this one with a finger- 
print on the edge that was presumably 
made by Baruch himself. The second is an 
analysis that claims to fix the precise loca- 
tion where the Ark of the Covenant (the 
“Lost Ark” of Raiders fame) was stored. 
That’s sure to be controversial; the author 
contends that it must have been placed in 
a rectangular indentation on the outcrop- 
ping beneath the Dome of the Rock, the sa- 
cred Muslim shrine on the Temple Mount. 

All of these finds are useful and inter- 
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esting. But what scholars truly yearn for 
what might even be called the Holy Grail 
of biblical archaeology—is a royal archive 
from before the time of King David or King 
Solomon. No such archive has ever been 
located inside Israel, although surround 
ing countries have yielded many from the 
same era. Sighs Amnon Ben-Tor, a Hebrew 
University archaeologist: “It’s like striking 
oil. Everywhere but here.” 

Many scholars believe the archive 
must exist, though, and Yigael Yadin even 
thought he knew where it was: in the an- 
cient city of Hazor, in northern Galilee. At 
his death, Yadin was planning a major dig 
there to find the clay tablets he was sure 
lay hidden beneath the surface. His pro- 
tégé, Ben-Tor, has inherited the project. To 
date, Ben-Tor has found only a few unin- 
formative tablets. But Hazor is the largest 
biblical site in the country, and it will take 
years of digging to explore it fully. 

If and when Ben-Tor or his successors 
locate the archive, the effect on biblical 
scholarship would be be profound. Instead 
of relying on half-legible inscriptions and 
fragments of clay and stone, historians 
would suddenly have access to huge 
amounts of information, set down not to 
advance religious ideas but to record secu- 
lar events. The historical accuracy of much 
of the Bible could be settled, one way or the 
other, almost at a stroke. 

Many professional archaeologists main- 
tain that such questions are irrelevant. Says 
the British School of Archaeology’s Wood- 
head: “I’m not interested in whether there 
was a David or a Solomon. I’m interested in 
reconstructing society: what was traded in 
clay pots, whether the pots or the contents 
were traded, where the clay was from ... I 
don’t deal with the Bible at all.” And even 
those who do deal with the Bible insist that 
their emphasis is science, not Scripture. Says 
Broshi: “Archaeology throws light on the 
Bible. It has no business trying to prove it.” 

Yet for ordinary Jews and Christians, 
it’s impossible to maintain scientific de- 
tachment about ancient clay pots and fall- 
en stones and inscriptions being dug up in 
the Holy Land. Hundreds of millions of 
people grew up listening to Bible stories 
and even those who haven't set foot in a 
church or synagogue for years still carry 
with them the lessons of these stirring 
tales of great deeds, great evil, great mira 
cles and great belief. Many may be able to 
accept the proposition that some of the 
Bible is fictional. But they are still deeply 
gratified to learn that much of it appears to 
be based on fact. Says Harvard’s Cross 
“To suggest that many things in the Bible 
are not historical is not too serious. But to 
lose biblical history altogether is to lose 
our tradition.” —Reported by Marlin Levin and 
Felice Maranz/Jerusalem and Richard N. Ostling/ 
Philadelphia 
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By JOHN ELSON 








ARCHAEOLOGY MAY HAVE CAST DOUBT 

on the historicity of such Old Tes- 

tament characters as Moses and 
Abraham, but what of the cen- 
tral figure of the New? Was Je- 
sus of Nazareth a real person 
who trod the dusty roads of 
Palestine in the Ist century? Or 
were his life, death and resur- 
rection, as recorded in the four 
Gospels, events that belong en- 
tirely to the realm of faith? 

Science has neither proved 
nor disproved the existence of the itinerant preacher and 
wonder worker who Christians believe was the Son of God. 
After all, writes biblical scholar R.T. France, “no Ist century 
inscription mentions him and no object or building has sur- 
vived which has a specific link to him.” Nonetheless, recent 
finds in the Holy Land have provided a wealth of insights into 
the milieu from which belief in Christ emerged. 

The most controversial of these discover- 
ies were the 800 or so Hebrew and Ara- 
maic texts unearthed during the 
1940s from caves near the Dead 
Sea. Biblicists have long hoped to 
locate more of them; last month 
Israeli archaeologists began exca- 
vating four newly discovered 
caves in the same area. 

Scholars originally thought 
that the Dead Sea Scrolls, with 
their tantalizing references to the 
imminent coming of a Messiah, 
represented the quirky tenets of a 
fringe sect of Jewish ascetics 
known as Essenes. But experts now 
believe that the texts, which in- 
clude fragments of legal codes, ora- 
cles and other literary genres, reflect 
beliefs widely held in Ist century Judaism. 

3 The Holy Land of Jesus’ time, the scrolls show, was rife 
swith apocalyptic fervor. Ordinary Jews yearned for a savior 
who would lead them in a holy war against the oppressive 
3 Romans and a corrupt aristocracy, typified by the hated King 
5 Herod. Some scholars believe that Jesus was one of many po- 
‘litical rebels in Palestine. His proclamation that the meek 
would inherit the earth was, in this view, not a dream of es- 
<chatological hope but a here-and-now demand for a new po- 
slitical order. 

* Recent manuscript and inscription finds indicate that 
Ssuch biblical names as Joseph and Judas were commonly 
éused in the Ist century. One of those discoveries is especially 
zintriguing. In 1990, diggers in the Jewish Quarter of 
2 Jerusalem’s Old City uncovered an ossuary (repository for 
“bones) with the inscription JOSEPH SON OF CAIAPHAS. This 
Jesus may not have been born in Bethlehem, but this ossuary 
confirms the existence of the priest who presided at his trial 
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marked the first archaeological evidence that the high priest 
Caiaphas, who according to the Gospels presided at the San- 
hedrin’s trial of Jesus, was a real person. So, indisputably, was 
Pilate. In 1961, diggers in Caesarea found the fragment of a 
plaque indicating that a building had been dedicated by pon- 
TIUS PILATUS, PREFECT OF JUDEA. 

Nazareth, which many scholars contend was the most 
probable site of Jesus’ birth (rather than Bethlehem), was a 
small a village in the Ist century. It is only about an 
hour's walk from Sepphoris, a major commercial center 
where, according to recent excavations, Romans, Jews and 
(later) Christians once lived and worked in considerable har- 
mony. Sepphoris is not mentioned in the New Testament, but 
some scholars speculate that Jesus, a carpenter by trade, 
might have found work there. If so, he may have been exposed 
to a wider range of cultures and ideas than his origins in rus- 
tic Nazareth would suggest. Did he, for example, learn to 
speak Greek, the common language of Rome's empire, as well 
as Aramaic and Hebrew? 

Another community that played a major role in Jesus’ life 
is Capernaum on the Sea of Galilee. It was there, according to 
the Gospels, that he began his public ministry, probably in 

A.D, 28. Archaeologists have uncovered a 
Ist century house in Capernaum that 
according to tradition was the 
home of St. Peter. The building 
contains a meeting room that 
might have been used for wor- 
ship. Some experts speculate 
that this was the synagogue 
where Jesus preached, as re- 
counted in John 6: 59. 
The Gospels contain no few- 
er than 45 references to boats 
and fishing as they relate to Jesus. 
In 1986, two members of a 
Galilean kibbutz came across the 
remains of a 26-ft.-long wooden 
dory, buried in the mud near Kinneret 
on the Sea of Galilee, that has been carbon-dat- 
ed to the Ist century, Almost certainly, this was the kind 
of vessel used by Peter, James, John and the other fisherfolk 
whom Jesus recruited as his first disciples. 

Time and again, archaeological finds have validated 
scriptural references. Discoveries of an astonishing variety of 
Ist century coins, for example, help explain the need for mon- 
ey changers, whom an angry Jesus drove away from 
Jerusalem's Great Temple. Still, there are many questions 
that archaeology cannot now answer. Did Pilate pass judg- 
ment on Jesus at the Antonia fortress near the Temple site, or 
at Herod’s palace across town? (If the latter, then the famed 
Via Dolorosa—the route that Jesus followed carrying his cross 
to Golgotha—is incorrect.) Is the tomb of Jesus beneath the 
Church of the Holy Sepulcher, as tradition holds, or some 
place unknown outside the Old City’s walls? 

Science may never say. Many devout believers do not 
care. For them, the divinely inspired testimony of the Gospels 
is infinitely more reliable than any evidence unearthed by the 
hammers of archaeology. w 
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Kissing Cousins 


Two new films go for the heart, and Jane Austen shows Hollywood a thing or two 


By RICHARD SCHICKEL 


ERY MOVING. THE HEARTBREAK 
beneath the courtesies.” So 
writes Emma Thompson in 


the production diary she has | 


just published, together with 
her screenplay for Sense and Sensibility. 
Clever girl. For writing this impeccable 
adaptation of the Jane Austen novel. For 


giving it a still, deep center with her del- 
icately repressed (and then superbly re- 
leased) performance in one of the title 
roles—she’s “Sense,” otherwise known 
as Elinor Dashwood. For defining in 
seven words the essence of romantic 
comedy. And for understanding that 
well over a century before it became a 
movie genre, Austen had mastered its 
most basic conventions. 
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These include bringing handsome 
people—some of them silly, some of them 
wise, some of them rich, some of them 
poor—together in a variety of pleasing set- 
tings, arranging many misunderstandings 
and misalliances, equally productive of 
amusing conversations and embarrassing 
situations, then sorting everyone and 
everything out in the last chapter or act. 
It’s a formula amply on display not only in 



























































Sense and Sensibility but also in Holly- 
wood’s major romantic offering of the 
Christmas season, Sabrina. 

It’s not as easy as it looks. The prob- 
lem for the writer is to balance a wit that 
doesn’t dry the piece out against senti- 
ments that don’t turn it soggy. For the ac- 
tors it lies in playing highly stylized dia- 
logue while remaining in touch with 
recognizable human nature. For the di- 
rector, energy is the issue: too much of it 
and everyone goes bucketing off in the 
direction of farce; too little of it and the 
audience starts admiring the scenery. 
Or, to put the whole tricky business sim- 
ply, everyone has to stay grounded in re- 
ality while at the same time subtly im- 
proving on it. 

You can measure the accomplish- 
ment of Sense and Sensibility simply by 
observing that it meets all these contra- 
dictory standards. It does so while pre- 
senting us with a vast range of richly de- 


veloped, gorgeously played characters | 
(“Can everyone in England act?” Thomp- | 


son reports director Ang Lee asking after 





















































one particularly fruitful casting session) 
and moving them gracefully through 
time and a lot of very pretty spaces with- 
out ever losing its conviction, its concen- 
tration or our bedazzled attention. 
Consider what dear Ms, Thompson’s 
dear Miss Dashwood has to deal with. She is 
in unrequited love with Mr. Ferrars (Hugh 
Grant, marvelously blending probity and 
arrested development), who has foolishly 
promised himself to another. But of this 
misery she dare not speak, for other cir- 
cumstances require that she be a brick: the 
death of her father and the loss of Norland, 
the stately digs where she and her all female 
family have been safe and content; the gen- 
teel but palpable anxiety of her mother 
(Gemma Jones), trying to be brave as pover- 
ty and spinsterhood loom for her girls; the 
hysterically misplaced passion of her sister 
Marianne (Kate Winslet)—the “Sensibility” 
of the title—nearly dying when that cad 
John Willoughby (Greg Wise) leaves her for 
a woman better endowed financially; the 
romantic occlusion that prevents Marianne 
| from seeing what everyone else can see, that 








| WHOOSH! GO THE STRINGS: Ford and 


Ormond work hard in a remake of Sabrina, 
but Grant and Thompson really make 
Austen's Sense and Sensibility sing 


the good Colonel Brandon (Alan Rickman), * 
despite a certain stiffness in his emotional : | 
joints, is her savior. | 

This is a lot of chaos for one provincial 

“control freak” (as Thompson describes z | 
her) to manage, and it’s only natural that § 
she submerge her interests while dealing ~ 
with the muddle. Yet, by some patient g 
alchemy, Thompson manages to hold our = 
sympathetic concern despite her self-ef- 5 
facement. Precisely because of her witty, = c 
held-back playing, she finally achieves = 5 
one of those privileged moments we are = | 
always hoping to find at the movies and so = 
rarely do. & 

It occurs at the very last moment, > 
when, suddenly, Mr. Ferrars appears at? | 
the remote cottage, located just this side of 3 
destitution, where the Dashwood ladies ; 
have taken refuge. Miraculously he is free > 
of his entanglements, free at last to diffi- 5 
dently declare his love for Elinor. Where- 2 
upon she bursts into tears—not just tears & 
but great, teacup-rattling sobs, a huge, & z 
whooshing release of long-suppressed * 
emotions, both hers and ours. You feel like 
crying right along with her. You feel like + 
laughing too. Mostly, though, you feel ter- 
rific, in touch with something authentic in- 
side yourself, 

This kind of joyous catharsis is what 
the old movie masters of romantic come- 
dy—Frank Capra, Leo McCarey—some- 
times delivered. You don’t expect to find 
it in adaptations of classic literature. You 
don’t expect to find it in modern movies. 
You certainly wonder how a Taiwan- 
born director like Lee (The Wedding 
Banquet, Eat Drink Man Woman) has 
managed to reach across time and cul- 
tures to deliver these delicate goods un- 
damaged. Maybe some of that whoosh of 
delight one feels at the end of Sense and 
Sensibility is for him, and his emergence 
as a world-class director. 

One has to wonder: Did Sydney Pol- 
lack feel a different kind of whoosh— 
something like the sound of wind being 
removed from sails—when he first beheld 
Sense and Sensibility? Pollack is its exec- 
utive producer, without whose enthusi- 
asm, it is said, the movie might never have 
been made. He is one of the few contem- 
porary American directors blessed with a 
genuinely romantic spirit (Out of Africa) 
and no small gift for comedy (Tootsie). 
He is also, by quirk of fate, Lee’s chief 
competitor in the romantic-comedy mar- 
ket niche this season, as the producer- 
director of Sabrina. 

This property also has a history: as a 
successful Broadway play, then as a Billy 
Wilder movie starring three beloved fig- 
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ures, Audrey Hepburn, Humphrey Bo- 
gart and William Holden. And, as you'll 
recall, it has a nice little story to tell too. 
It’s the one about the chauffeur’s daugh- 
ter (Julia Ormond), living over the garage 
on a vast Long Island estate, in love since 
childhood with David (Greg Kinnear), 
the playboy living up the driveway. When 
she grows up and he notices her, that 
threatens his engagement, which in turn 
threatens the merger of two family firms 
that Linus (Harrison Ford), his older 
brother and a grumpy workaholic, has 
been nurturing. The latter sets out to se- 
duce Sabrina for purely business purpos- 
es and ends up himself seduced by this 
wise child. 

It ought to work as well now as it did 
in the ’50s; Cinderella stories don’t date 
any more than Jane Austen stories do. 
And the new acting team isn’t half bad. 
Ford’s muttering misanthropy may actu- 
ally be funnier than Bogart’s harder, 
more sardonic take on Linus. Ormond is 
no Audrey Hepburn, but Hepburn was 


sui generis, and Ormond does have a shy | 


charm all her own. And there is a wastre- 
ly weakness about Kinnear’s good looks 
that suits David more neatly than Hold- 
en’s square-cut handsomeness did. 

But in updating the script, Barbara 
Benedek and David Rayfiel have too of- 
ten substituted topical one-liners (some 
of them quite funny) for well-joined 
badinage. This has a distancing effect. 
Even worse, someone made a disas- 
trous decision to lengthen the early se- 
quence in which Sabrina finds herself in 
Paris. Wilder got through her matura- 
tion at montage speed; Pollack lingers 
over it for 20 inconsequential minutes, 
a bring-down from which the movie 
never quite recovers. 

And so it goes. Pollack and his team 
have cast good actors (John Wood, Nan- 
cy Marchand) in the supporting roles 
but have, at best, provided turns for 
them to do rather than parts for them to 
play. They have hired expensive loca- 
tions, which are supposed to impart au- 
thenticity to the film but which begin to 
look like overconsidered stage sets. We 
remain outside the fourth wall looking 
in but are never drawn in; bemused 
perhaps, even agreeably complaisant, 
but never entirely amused. 

In other words, they have fussed 
with Sabrina, but they have not really 
engaged it. They have not found the little 
twinges of pain, the awkward stumbles 
into vulnerability, that animate the best 
comedies, and the best love stories too. 
Wilder’s film had a few of them—enough 
to ensure that the movie and its audience 
did not feel totally manipulated—but 
nothing on the grand scale of Thomp- 
son’s great blowout. a 
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Death of a Salesman 


Oliver Stone’s Nixon puts Watergate back on the big canvas 
but leaves the man we've known for 50 years an enigma 


By RICHARD CORLISS 





OOR RICHARD NIXON: THE MOST 
human President of the televi- 
sion age. A better statesman 
than politician, a tireless but 
graceless campaigner, a success- 
ful salesman who was liked but not well 





| liked, the man seemed uncomfortable in 


his own skin. The canniest moments in the 
three-plus hours of Nixon, Oliver Stone’s 
dense, ultimately disappointing biopic, 
capture Nixon at his most pathetically en- 
| dearing—the Commander in Chief as 





DANCE WITH A STRANGER: Hopkins’ Nixon is a public 
man unskilled at intimacy, even with his wife (Allen) 


klutz. In a telling vignette lifted from 
Woodward and Bernstein’s The Final 
Days, Nixon (Anthony Hopkins) gets so 
frustrated at his inability to remove a med- 
icine safety cap that he finally bites it off. 
Stone typically bites and claws at his 
subjects, then spits out phantasmagoric 
| movie melodrama—terrific stuff like Pla- 
| toon and JFK. This time he’s almost mel- 
low. The script, which he wrote with 
| Stephen J. Rivele and Christopher Wilk- 
| inson, argues that Nixon had a dark role in 
anti-Castro mischief; the Cuba connec- 
tion keeps echoing. The movie also nails 
| him for the Cambodian bombing that set 
| in motion the destruction of a beautiful 
| country. Oddly, Stone doesn’t find Nixon 
guilty of starting the Vietnam War or 
killing John Kennedy. He does pock the 
| film with right-wing poobahs who antici- 











pate, with frothing pleasure, the deaths of 
J.F.K. and his brother Robert. 

The film ricochets through 50 years 
of Nixon’s life; it suggests that he never 
outgrew a severe rural childhood or an 
attachment to his stern mother; it in- 
cludes both a March of Time summation 
of his career and a scene in which the 
great man argues with his wife across the 
expanse of a long dinner table. Citizen 
Nixon, anyone? You might expect that 
Stone, our most vigorous and cinemati- 
cally ambitious director, would be drawn 
to create a prismatic, Kane-like portrait 
of a potentate who was an 
enigma, not least to himself. 
But no. Stone is content to 
dramatize major episodes 
from the life. Some have 
voltage, but others are dry 
re-enactments inserted for 
the record. This gives much 
of the film an oddly pageant- 
like, perfunctory tone. It’s a 
$43 million term paper. 

In a huge cast of good 
actors, James Woods stands 
out as steely Bob Haldeman, 
and Joan Allen suggests in 
deft brush strokes a Pat 
Nixon condemned to stand 
by her ungiving man. Hop- 
kins, though, is a failure. He 
finds neither the timber of 
Nixon’s plummy baritone, 
with its wonderfully false at- 
tempts at intimacy, nor the 
stature of a career climber 
who, with raw hands, scaled the moun- 
tain and was still not high or big enough. 

The real Nixon was a tragicomic fig- 
ure; he doesn’t need Stone’s demonizing 
or mythologizing touch. His saga, more- 
over, is familiar from a quillion docudra- 
mas and Saturday Night Live skits. It is 
also imprinted in the TV memories of 
Americans over 35. The President’s bi- 
zarre farewell speech, nicely re-created 
by Hopkins, captures that spooky poi- 
gnancy. Then as he boards Air Force One, 
Hollywood gives way to archive video- 
tape, and we see the real Nixon with his 
implausible grin and victory wave of the 
arms—apotheosis and self-parody in one 
indelibly weird moment. For once, the 
gonzo director has met his match. Real 
life, if it’s real Nixon, is more dramatic 
than an Oliver Stone movie. a 
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BOARD GAME: Williams gets sucked in 


‘Toy Scary 


Keep the kids (and grownups) 
from the brash, rash Jumanji 


HIS IS THE WAY HOLLYWOOD 

wants it: before long, all movies 

will be made by guys sitting at 

computers or playing with giant 
mechanical toys. The lions and raptors 
and aliens will go Boo! as they are pro- 
grammed to do, and audiences will go 
Eek! as they are programmed to do. Occa- 
sionally, the films will require actors, list- 
ed in the credits as “Special Human 
Effects,” but they won't need viewers 
with minds of their own. These movies 
will be ideal for the cybergeneration: 
machines playing to machines. 

If Jumanji finds an audience, our 
point will be proved. Director Joe John- 
ston’s elaborately dressed kids’ movie— 
about a board game that sucks its players 
into a perilous jungle overrun by lions, 
rhinos, monkeys, crocodiles and spi- 
ders—spends so much time on the how of 
special effects that it neglects the why of 
characterization. Jumanji wastes the 
gifts of two terrific comic actors, Robin 
Williams and David Alan Grier, and 
some other good people (Kirsten Dunst, 
Bonnie Hunt). Like the viewer, everyone 
on-screen pretty much sits back, gets 
strapped in and takes a bumpy techno- 
thrill ride through a haunted house. 

Jumanji’s plot (from Chris Van Alls- 
burg’s book and a script by Jonathan 
Hensleigh, Greg Taylor and Jim Strain) is 
the 486th rewrite of a Spielbergian fantasy: 
lost child meets the Dead Parents Society. 
The story doesn’t advance; it just piles up, 
like a multiple-car wreck. And its whimsy 
is spiked with way too much spite. In this 
nightmare replay of Toy Story, everything 
is demolished: a pretty old home, a local 
mall, an innocent town. It’s destruct-o- 
rama, kids! Fun for the whole dysfunction- 
al family! Because it exploits children’s 
weakness for noise, clutter and anarchy, 
Jumanji is a perfect Christmas gift—for 
Bob Dole. Let’s see if the Movie Morals 
Monitor goes after a PG film that really de- 


serves a righteous swat. —ByRichard Corliss | 








® TECHNOLOGY 


Muzzling the Internet 


Can this Congress find a way to preserve civil liberties while 


curbing cyberporn? So far, no 
By JULIAN DIBBELL 


ORNOGRAPHY IN CYBERSPACE? 
Sure, it’s out there, although there 
is not as much of the hard-core 
stuff as most people seem to think. 
But what you can find if you look for it is 
enough to give thoughtful parents pause 
before letting their children roam freely on 
the Internet. It’s also enough, evidently, to 
ensure congressional passage of a bill that 
would impose fines as high as $100,000 
and prison sentences of up to two years on 
anyone who knowingly exposes minors 
to “indecency” online. It may even be 
enough to make the proposed legislation 
seem, at first glance, like a fair 
and reasonable approach. 

But a closer look at the 
measure—all but approved 
last week by a conference 
committee in the rush to 
pass the giant telecommuni- 
cations-reform bill before 
Christmas—suggests it may 
be a bigger problem than the 
one it aims to solve. For one 
thing, it does little about the 
kind of sexual material that 
has stirred up the strongest 
public anxieties (images of 
bestiality, pedophilia and 
the like). Such material is al- 
ready flatly banned by feder- 
al statutes on obscenity and 
child pornography. The Jus- 
tice Department has made it 
clear that it has all the laws it needs to po- 
lice the Net for child molesters. 

What is new in the bill is the idea of 
criminalizing the online transmission of 
words and images that may fall short of the 
Supreme Court tests of obscenity (lack- 
ing literary merit, violating community 
standards, etc.), but that someone, some- 
where in cyberspace might find offensive. 

The key word is indecency. Free 
speech, even indecent speech, is guar- 
anteed by the First Amendment. The 
right of Americans to say and write what 
they please, in whatever way they please, 
has been affirmed by a long series of ju- 
dicial decisions. The courts have also 
ruled, however, that in broadcast media 
like radio and TV, some forms of expres- 
sion (George Carlin’s famous seven dirty 
words, for example) may be unsuitable 
for part or all of the broadcast day. 

The courts have not yet ruled on 
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whether the Internet is a print medium 
like a newspaper, protected from gov- 
ernment censorship, or a_ broadcast 
medium like TV, whose content is close- 
ly regulated by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. Thoughtful members 
of Congress, led by Washington Repub- 
lican Rick White, had sought to clarify 
the matter. A compromise proposed by 
White would have ruled out Fcc over- 
sight of the Internet; it also would have 
replaced the problematic word indecen- 
cy with the phrase harmful to minors, a 
more narrowly defined standard that 
keeps magazines like Penthouse shrink- 
wrapped in convenience stores. 





Early last week, it looked as if White's 
sensible alternative would prevail. But 
conservative groups, led by the Christian 
Coalition, lobbied hard for a tougher 
measure. And on Wednesday, in a 40- 
minute closed-door session, the confer- 
ees voted 17 to 16 to reinstate indecency. 

That vote may yet come to naught. 
President Clinton has already threatened 
to veto the bill for other reasons. The 
American Civil Liberties Union has prom- 
ised to mount vigorous challenges should 
the bill become law, and many experts be- 
lieve the Supreme Court would find such 
a law unconstitutional. The Congressmen 
who took a public stand against online in- 
decency may have known that it would 
not survive a court test. But they had a 
chance last week to show that they under- 
stood how to apply civil rights to new me- 
dia, and they failed. —With reporting by 
John F. Dickerson/Washington 
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Funk and Chic 


Contrasting rough-hewn blocks with sleekly soaring 


curves, Brancusi’ sculptures achieve a healing wholeness 


By ROBERT HUGHES 





THIRTY YEARS BEFORE 
his death in 1957, 
there had ceased to 
be any doubt of Con- 
stantin Brancusi’s sta- 
tus as a modernist 
master. He devoted 
a long life to distill- 
ing extremes of for- 
mal perfection from 
a narrow range of 
motifs. This perfec- 
tion is never frozen: 
it always contains 
some organic charac- 
ter, an affinity to life 
and therefore to change. 
“I never seek what to 
make a pure or abstract 





The Kiss, 
1916 


form,” Brancusi said. “Timelessness,” 


“wholeness,” “essence,” “aliveness”: 
such words inescapably recur in what 
has been written about him over the past 
70 or 80 years. They are well-worn to- 





penniless, in 1904, He even worked 
briefly as a studio menial for Auguste 
Rodin before quitting in the realiza- 
tion that, as he later put it, nothing 
grows under great trees. Through- 
out his life, legends stuck to Bran- 
cusi like burrs; he was apt to be 
seen as a peasant sage, a Car- 
pathian exotic (to most Parisians, 
Romania barely qualified as part 
of Europe). And he seemed even 
more of an original to American 
collectors, who, fervently egged 
on by Marcel Duchamp, were 
his chief support. 

But, in fact, he was an artist 
of immense sophistication, the 
friend of Duchamp, Erik Satie, 
James Joyce and Ezra Pound. 
His work, with its flowing con- 
tours and obsessively refined 
surfaces, was one of the main 
sources for Art Deco style. 
Imagine the top of the Chrysler 
Building carved from oak, and 
you have something very like his 





kens, rubbed smooth by use, but you | sculptural bases. As Rowell 
can’t visit the Brancusi points out in the 
retrospective that is now * tm ne | catalog, guests in 
in its last weeks at the He didn’t care his Paris studio 


Philadelphia Museum of 
Art without feeling how 
his work revives them. 

Organized by three 
curators—Friedrich Teja 
z Bach, Margit Rowell and 
&Ann Temkin—the exhibi- 
ition is beautifully in- 
sstalled, with every piece 
=given its due of light, air 
zand space. It contains 
«more than 100 sculptures 





about “truth to 
material,” but he 
did strive to make 
the action of the 

_ hand and the 
movement of 
thought one 


would be regaled 

with homemade 
sheep's milk cheese 
and a glass of iced 
champagne—funk 
and chic together, 
essential Brancusi. 

He loved contrasting 
the rough with the 
smooth, the hyper- 
| refined freehand curve 
with the lump and the 
block. And when those 








Fin wood, stone and mar- 
ible, together with the remarkable bases 
2 Brancusi made for them and backed up 
with a host of photographs that docu- 
2ment the life in his Paris studio. (Since 
» Brancusi took his own photos, they con- 
, tain important clues about how he meant 
«the pieces to be grouped, viewed and in- 
$terpreted.) Already seen in Paris, the 
2show won't go anywhere after Philadel- 
2phia; this is the last chance to see it. 

: Brancusi was born in 1876, in a small 
2 village in Romania. He completed a long 
‘and thorough training in sculpture in 
2 Bucharest before reaching Paris, almost 








sleek organic forms, half-volatilized in 
light, rise up from their wooden ped- 
estals, you think of the resurrection of 
glorified bodies. 

On the one hand, he could come 
up with images like his versions of the 
Bird in Space, those pure blades of 
stone or polished bronze that, soar- 
ing upward from their delicately 
flared connections to the base, 
are among the greatest images of 
transcendence in modern art— 
and that, even today, make the 
Concorde look like a Sopwith 
























































Camel. But he could also be as = 
funny as Joan Miré, carving* 
big wooden teacups, portray-; 
ing the formidable matron 
Agnes Meyer as a black-marble* 
visitor from Easter Island, and > 
translating Nancy Cunard’ Sz 
chinless profile into a swell of® 
bronze topped with a fat worm 2 
of a chignon, sitting on ao 
carved-oak base, whose stacked 4 
lobes probably refer to the? 
African bangles with which this? 
socialite encumbered her ano-; 
rexic arms. 

It was one thing to be a peas-? 
ant and quite another to draw® 
on sources in folk culture, and? 
Brancusi’s “primitive” interests® 
matched those of other Euro- 
peans, starting with Gauguin. 
Brancusi’s own Tahiti was his 
childhood and youth. He remem- 
bered peasant Romania very well. 
Its big-boned craft shapes—lintels, 
shallow wooden arches, the mas- 
sive oak screw threads of rustic 
presses for oil and wine—are pre- 
served in his carvings, where they 
mingle with disguised quotations 
from African sculpture. The folk- 
legend of Maiastra, a miraculous 
bird with shining golden feathers 
that guided a prince to his impris- 
oned lover, helped to inspire his 
prolific series of bird sculptures. His 

Endless Columns, those stacks of 
notched hourglass units that could 
be piled up to tree-height or to heav- 
en (late in his life, Brancusi had fan- 
tasies of building one more than 
1,000 ft. high), derived from grave 
markers in village cemeteries. 

But this folk source doesn’t ex- 
plain Brancusi’s spiritual aims in mak- 
ing them: he seems to have thought of 

the endless column as a link between 
man and God. Nor does the source ac- 
count for the columns’ strictly mod- 
ernist power. Brancusi’s decision to 
make a modular sculpture out of identi- 
cal rhomboids, without a fixed end, 
opens on a world of sculptural possibil- 
ity that hadn’t existed before and was 
later to be colonized by American Min- 
imalism, The list of sculptors whose 
work carries traces of Brancusi’s DNA 
is almost as long as those columns: 
Isamu Noguchi, Donald Judd, Carl 
Andre, William Tucker, Claes Old- 
enburg, Christopher Willmarth 
: and so on to Scott Burton, 
who made sculpture as furni- 
ture and thought Brancusi’s 
bases were as self-sufficient as 


Bird in Space, 1927 
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his carvings. It 

seems strange, 

though, that Min- 
imalists should have 
picked up on Brancusi’s pro- 
cesses, such as the stacking of units, with- 
out paying the least attention to his spiri- 
tual ambitions. Whatever else Minimalism 
was about, it wasn’t the aliveness and 
metamorphic intensity of Brancusi. 

On occasions, Brancusi 
was a brilliant manipulator 
of peasant “artlessness”—a 
fiction but a powerful one. 
For example, The Kiss, 
1916, is an archetype of 
erotic modern sculpture. 
The two figures, minimally 
distinguished within the 
single block by the slight 
softness of the woman's 
breast and belly and the 
length of her hair, are unit- 

ed in substance: one flesh, or 
at least one stone. Their 
joined profiles make an ogival 
arch, with one split eye. The 
hair frames this like water 
running down a roof. It is an 
incredibly compressed image, 
just this side of absurdity. 
Brancusi was after a healing 
wholeness. He didn’t care about 
“truth to material,” but he 
did strive to make the ac- 
tion of the hand and the 
movement of thought one. 
He believed that every as- 
pect of sculpture—wheth- 
er rough, like his urgently 
hewn oak and walnut 
carvings, or exquisitely 
nuanced, like his marble 
head or bird forms, 
polished to the 
point where light 
and substantial 
weight become 
mysteriously the 
same—needed_ to 
be manual before 
it could be whole. 
He loathed the 
fragmentation of Pi- 


































no taste for the open, 
pieced-together asym- 


always closed and uni- 
tary, though different 
to one another 
make a whole, as in 


the interplay between 


Cock, 1935 


metry of Constructiv-? 
ism. Form for him is? 


to: 


casso’s work and hadé} 
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poetic, even dramatic. ; 

Brancusi’s most origi-: 
nal use of traditional material £ 
arose from his handling of pol-« 
ished bronze. No earlier sculpture? 
had made such a feature of polish. 
Bronze was patinated—treated with? 
chemicals to give it a warmly dark sur-= 
face. This obscurity, folding deep shad-= 
ows into what was already dark, was part = 
of its accepted expressive power. It con-? 
veyed density, invited touch. 

Brancusi gave bronze a new dimen- 
sion by bringing it to a mirror shine, as in 
the Birds or the golden curves and lobes 
of Princess X, the sculpture whose sup- 
posedly phallic qualities caused such a 
foofaraw in Paris in 1920. (It would al- 
ways infuriate Brancusi that Princess X 
was interpreted as a penis and testicles 
rather than a woman's head, neck and 
breasts, but of course the sculpture is 
richer for its double meaning.) Because 
his work was deeply influenced by clas- 
sical Indian and Khmer sculpture, it may 
be that the Eastern practice of gilding 
the effigy of the Buddha—gold being a 
symbol of supreme reality—prompted 








Fish, 1930 


sculpture and base. And he especially 
loved form that spoke of life or aware- 
ness at their origins: primal, self-en- | 
closed, a marble egg floating in its own 
space like a cell, an egglike head lying on 
its side, filled with what the poet Oc- 
tavio Paz called “the dreams of un- 
dreaming stone.” 

Oneness had a moral value for Bran- 
cusi, as both the origin and the aim of 
consciousness. It is marvelously ex- 
pressed in sculptures like Sleep- 
ing Muse [III], 1917-18: the 
ovoid head inflected only 
by the ghost of a mouth, 
the delicate V of a nose 
and the incisions of 
hair, one of which 















follows an existing 
flaw in the veined 
marble. Part of the 


magic of his work is its 
sensitivity to material. Sub- 
stance and metaphor fuse. 

So it is with his Fish, 1930; a 6-ft. 
blade of mottled, blue-gray marble, 
which floats above a circular “pond” of 
creamy limestone. It resembles a large 
weather vane, and, in fact, it is mounted 
on hidden ball bearings, so that it can 
turn. The form of the blade is very pure 
and yet somehow indeterminate; it has 
no trace of fins, gills or other fishy attrib- 
utes. It is more like the shadow of a fish 
in perfectly clear water, a gray flicker 
cast on the riverbed below, whose peb- 
bles are suggested by the white streaks 
and mottling within the stone itself. 
Thus one has the strange impression of 
both looking at an opaque, polished 
stone form and gazing into transparen- 
cy. It isn’t a trick; the effect rises, swims 
into view, from the physical nature of 
the marble, and yet it is extraordinarily 


Sleeping Muse Ill, 1917-187 


his use of high polish. But there is no; 
doubt about its results. ; 
First, it dissolved the sculpture into a> 
purely optical event. You don’t imagine = 
yourself touching the metal; it would be® 
impertinent. You don’t wonder whether? 
it’s heavy or light; you just see it rise. But? 
you are also aware of what’s reflected i 
its lower half—the room, people moving, 
colors. The upper part, aiming for theé 
sky, is free of such sublunary accidents. ? 
It blooms and sparkles with light and is? 
drawn upward. Light contradicts mass. 
The history of art is full of sculptures 
that signify aspiration—through gesture, 
expression, movement. But this is differ-* 
ent. The aspiration is part of the sub-= 
stance. No sculptor had embodied such a¢ 
feeling before. a 
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“NO PRETENSIONS, NO POSES”: Kris Osborn, Lisa Ling and Craig Jackson bring little experience but lots of immediacy 
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Hot News in Class 


Channel One has drawn fire for bringing commercials into 
school. The surprise is that it has brought journalism as well 


By S.C. GWYNNE LOS ANGELES 
ompared with most of her class- 
mates at the University of South- 
ern California, Lisa Ling had an 
exciting vacation last summer. 

While others were waiting tables or sun- 
ning at the beach, the 22-year-old senior 
was interviewing the Dalai Lama in his 
palace of exile in Dharmsala, India. She 
also spent time in Tibet, where she was 
arrested for posing as a tourist, but not 
before smuggling out four hours of con- 
traband video. In Algeria she traveled 
with an armed escort, and in Iran she 
was threatened with detention. And she 
still got back in time for the start of class- 
es in September. 

Though few adult TV watchers know 
her, Ling is a celebrity to millions of 
American teenagers. In between classes 
at U.S.C., she works as a correspondent 
for Channel One News, which sends a 
daily 12-minute newscast to 12,000 
American secondary schools. Since its 
debut in 1990, Channel One has been a 
controversial operation, mainly because 
inside each program it packages two 
minutes of commercials for products like 
Pepsi and Reebok shoes. Created by me- 
dia entrepreneur Christopher Whittle 
(who sold it last year to K-11] Communi- 
cations), Channel One still raises hackles 
in some quarters: officials in New York 
State, for instance, have thus far refused 
to allow the newscast into schools. 

Yet after five years on the air, Chan- 
nel One News has filled an important 
niche. The program now reaches 8 mil- 
lion students, or 40% of all teenagers in 
the country. That is roughly five times 
the number of teens who watch news- 





casts on ABC, CBS, NBC and CNN com- 
bined. And though the mix of mtv-style 
graphics, rock music and on-air pop 
quizzes is more sprightly than anything 
Peter Jennings or Tom Brokaw delivers, 
the newscast is hardly dumbed down. 
In contrast to the sports-and-celebri- 
ty-heavy format of its early days, the 
newscast now stresses social issues of in- 
terest to young people, with enterprising 
stories on the homeless, teens in prison 
and endangered wolves. It 
has featured interviews with 
Janet Reno, Benazir Bhutto 
and Mikhail Gorbachev— 
who dropped by Channel 
One’s Hollywood studio for 
the chat. The news program 
won a prestigious Peabody 
Award for its coverage of 
Alps, and in 1994 beat out 
such network competition as 
Prime Time Live for an award 
at the Chicago Film Festival. 
Perhaps most impressive 
is its coverage of world affairs. 
At a time when the broadcast 
networks are cutting back on their over- 
seas coverage, Channel One has sent its 
squad of nine correspondents, ranging in 
age from 18 to 28, to Haiti, Rwanda, 
Bosnia and other global hot spots. Their 
stories frequently run three or four min- 
utes—enormous by network-news stan- 
dards—and have an immediacy that the 
young audience can relate to. Reporting 
from Rwanda, correspondent Anderson 
Cooper took viewers along on a trip 
through the country in which his car got 
stuck in the mud and ran out of gas, be- 
fore reaching scenes of slaughter so gris- 
ly he at one point gagged on camera. 





STAR: Anderson 
Cooper’s reports 
won him an ABC job 


Cooper was also in Haiti in the days be- 
fore the downfall of the Cédras regime. 
His reports had an appealing casualness 
and intimacy: “I was just listening to 
some Bob Marley. I was listening to the 
line, ‘I don’t want to wait in vain for your 
love,’ and shots went off.” 

Most of Channel One’s staff of 200 
have little professional experience, and 
about half are still in school. “We look 
for people who can connect to our audi- 
ence,” says David Neuman, a former 
NBC programming vice president who 
took over Channel One’s news operation 
in 1992. “We don’t want jackets and ties. 
No pretensions, no poses. That arro- 
gance that you usually see in the news 
business doesn’t work here. If you start 
acting that way, some 14-year-old out 
there will see right through it and say, 
‘You make me sick.’” 

Apparently, the strategy 
is working. Two independent 
studies have shown that more 
than 90% of teachers in 
Channel One schools ap- 
prove of the show and find it 
useful; the program has a 
99% renewal rate. In one of 
the studies, the University of 
Michigan’s Jerome Johnston 
found a 6%-to-8% increase in 
awareness of current events 
among students who watch 
Channel One regularly. 

More established news 
organizations are starting to take notice. 
Channel One has been involved in a joint 
reporting project with U.S. News & 
World Report and 60 Minutes and has an 
ongoing relationship with aBc News. 
“We are very impressed by their prod- 
uct,” says ABC News vice president Bill 
Abrams. “They do serious stories that are 
credible, well produced and as good or 
better than most TV stations.” Indeed, 
the network earlier this year paid Chan- 
nel One perhaps the ultimate compli- 
ment: it hired away Cooper, Channel 
One’s man in Rwanda and Haiti, to be- 
come ABC's youngest correspondent. 
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STRIKING A BALANCE: Dyson speaks from the pulpit, and from personal experience 
®@ BOOKS 


Open Heart, Open Arms 


In a provocative new collection of essays on black culture, 
Michael Eric Dyson sees hope and argues for inclusion 


By CHRISTOPHER JOHN FARLEY 





SOCIAL CRITICS SHOULD 
be wary of proximity. 
Examining a volatile is- 
sue—sex, class, race— 
from too far away can 
make the resulting 
work seem bloodless, 
Standing too close puts 
the observer at risk of 
being sucked into the overly confession- 
al world of daytime talk shows. In his 
new essay collection, Between God and 
Gangsta Rap: Bearing Witness to Black 
Culture (Oxford; $23; 218 pages), 
Michael Eric Dyson, a professor of com- 
munication studies at the University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, as well as a 
Baptist minister, gets the distance just 
right. In his prose one hears the fervor of 
a Sunday sermon; in his ideas one sees 
the analytic scrupulousness of a man 
who knows a thing or two about tenure 
committees. 

Dyson is one of a group of contem- 
porary black writers, including bell 
hooks, Cornel West and Derrick Bell, 
who are forging what might be called a 
new canon of inclusion. While celebrat- 
ing black identity, Dyson seeks connec- 
tions with other minority groups, such as 
feminists, gays and Latinos. The O.J. 
Simpson trial was seen by many as a 
symbol of racial strife; Dyson sees some 
hope. “Its major players are a virtual 
rainbow of color, gender, ethnicity, and 
class,” he says. “Judge Lance Ito is Asian- 





American. Johnnie Cochran is African- | 





is Jewish. A judicial landmark is being 
constructed by people who a few 
decades ago couldn’t stand equally 
together in the same court.” 

In his discussion of issues such as 
crime and gender relations, Dyson fre- 
quently brings in his personal experi- 
ence. The book’s first chapter is an open 
letter to his brother, who was convicted 
of murder several years ago, and is serv- 
ing a life sentence in prison. The last is an 
openhearted letter to his wife, whom he 
married after a series of failed relation- 
ships. When Dyson writes, “The impor- 
tant thing is that as black men, as black 
brothers, we learn to embrace each oth- 
er despite the differences that divide us,” 
he’s speaking not just from the pulpit but 
from experience. 

Dyson is not afraid to go against the 
grain. He defends Martin Luther King 
against revisionists who would portray 
him as a “sell-out” compared with the 
more militant—and currently more fash- 
ionable—Malcolm X. Dyson argues that 
those who (rightly) lionize Malcolm 
should re-examine the radical final stage 
of King’s life, in which he sought to unify 
“poor blacks, whites, Latinos and native 
Americans in a multiracial coalition ... to 
challenge the unfair distribution of 
wealth.” Dyson also offers a defense of 
singer Mariah Carey against critics who 
say her music is not “authentically” black. 
He writes: “What Carey's career may 
teach us is that paranoia about purity is 
the real enemy of black cultural expres- 
sion, which at its best is characterized by 
the amalgamation of radically different 





Bitter Wisdom 


In wartime Budapest a novel 


| finds unsinkable humanity 





By JOHN SKOW 





EAD AS A WORK OF PURE IMAGI- 

nation, the powerfully written 

Holocaust chronicle that Hun- 

garian author Janos Nyiri calls 
a novel (Battlefields and Playgrounds; 
Farrar, Straus and Giroux; 536 pages; 
$25) has some inconsistencies. Most of 
these involve a too broad awareness of 
the military and political progression of 
the war, which might be appropriate to 
an adult survivor looking back at chaos, 
but not to the day-to-day fears of the 
young Jewish boy Jozska, eight years old 
at the war’s outset, from whose point of 
view the story is told. 

But if “novel” here simply means 
“fictional memoir,” a warning that the 
events of real life have been rearranged, 
Battlefields rings clear and true. It is 
worth noting that what is most memo- 
rable in Nyiri’s account is not the war's 
horrors or the coldhearted hypocrisy of 
the “Jewish laws” enforced by authorities 
in Budapest to appease the Germans and 
deal with the “Jewish question.” It is the 
unsinkable humanity of his characters. 
Most of them aren’t especially noble or 
heroic, but they are full of life, an impor- 
tant quality in a time of extermination. 

The boy Jozska—surely to some de- 
gree modeled after the author as a child 
in wartime Budapest—is a rowdy, un- 
scholarly wise guy more interested in 
cutting class to play soc- 
cer than in learning He- 
brew like a proper Jewish 
son. But as he races about 
the city, often daring the 
devil by leaving off his 
yellow star, he sees clear- 
ly that two kinds of dis- 
integration are occurring. 
And that one of them, 
the falling apart of German military 
strength, will not happen soon enough 
to prevent the second, the collapse of 
Hungarian civic morality, from grinding 
to completion. 

That’s a load of bitter wisdom for a 
boy to carry. So the author lets Jozska’s 
father, a con man and survivor, speak the 
summation. Blaming the entire German 
nation, this fellow says wryly, “would be 
too German ... so collective responsibili- 
ty is probably a myth.” Here we imagine 
a grimace from the café intellectual. 








American. Marcia Clark is a white | elements.” Dyson’s worthy amalgam of | “Collective irresponsibility, on the other 
woman. And Robert Shapiro, like Clark, | essays proves that correct. g | hand, certainly exists ...” a 
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Lo! An Evergreen Blooming 
Richard Paul Evans wrote it, published it and promoted it. 
Now his Christmas fable is making him a rich and busy man 


By MARTHA DUFFY 


WRITING A BEST SELLER 
is one of the few ways 
left to get rich solely on 
efforts. Just 
ask Richard Paul Evans, 
who has plenty of reason 
to celebrate this holiday 


your own 





Christmas Box, an inspirational Christ 
mas story he originally published him- 
self, is sitting at or near the top of the 
nation’s best-seller lists, with more than 
2 million copies in print. A TV-movie 
version starring Maureen O'Hara and 
Richard Thomas will air Sunday on css. 
Anda prequel will arrive in bookstores in 
time for Easter and Mother's Day. 
Evans, 33, a former advertising exec 
utive in Salt Lake City, Utah, wrote the 
story in 1992 as a gift for his two daugh- 
ters. Adevout Mormon, he credits divine 
guidance at 4 a.m. for revealing the 





season. His novella, The 


book’s structure (a boon that should 
make him the envy of the entire writing 
community), and his work does bear a 
resemblance to the Christian fiction that 
has been a flourishing publishing genre 
in the past few years. In the book 
Richard, a young Salt Lake City man, 
and his wife move in with Mary, a lumi- 
nous and wealthy old woman, who hous- 
es them in return for help with chores 
when they are just starting out. But 
Richard gets caught up in business con- 
cerns and neglects his young daughter. 
In a fraught and teary finale, Mary res- 
cues his soul and then, as if on cue, 
expires. 

Evans first showed his tale to friends 
in Salt Lake City, who loved it. But re- 
gional publishers weren’t interested. So 
he used his own money to print the book 
and his experience in the ad business to 
promote it. He was tireless. “The war 
was won in the trenches,” he says, “from 
one bookstore to another.” The book 








CHRISTIAN SOLDIER: Winning the war in 
the trenches, bookstore by bookstore 


grew from a regional phenomenon into a 
national hit, reaching the paperback 
best-seller lists last year. That prompted 
Simon & Schuster to pay $4.2 million for 
The Christmas Box and its prequel, 
Timepiece, putting Evans into Marcia 
Clark’s stellar company. 

Simon & Schuster Consumer Group 
president Jack Romanos believes The 
Christmas Box is an evergreen that will 
remain “under the Christmas tree for 
many years to come.” Which is just what 
Evans, still evangelizing, is after. “Ow 
goal is to make history with this book,” he 
says. “It heals people and changes their 
lives.” —Reported by Andrea Sachs/New York 
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A gun in the home is much more likely to 


kill a family member than to kill an intruder. 


CEASE @&FIRE 


Th about your family before you think about getting a handgun. 


Cease Fire, Inc. P.O. Box 33424, Washington, D.C. 20033-0424 
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Ever After 


A new Holiday on Broadway 
uneasily straddles two worlds 


By BRAD LEITHAUSER 





N 1928, WITH THE STOCK MARKET 

ballooning to new highs and the 

Depression a year off, Philip Bar- 

ry’s drawing-room comedy Holiday 
opened on Broadway. It returned last 
week while the market was again in the 
clouds. Since the play is all about riches— 
about the enticements and confinements 
money imposes on the young—its return 
looks opportune. Between its first ap- 
pearance and the latest, however, some- 
thing seemingly bigger than a Depres- 
sion (or a world war or a revolution in 
social mores) has arisen to obstruct its re- 
vival: a movie. In 1938 George Cukor di- 
rected Katharine Hepburn and Cary 
Grant in the leads, and they placed their 
stamp on the roles—indelibly. 

Onstage, under 
David Warren’s di- 
rection, Laura Lin- 
ney takes the Hep- 
burn part of Linda 
Seton, of the mega- 
moneyed Fifth Av- 
enue Setons. Linda 
is a would-be free 
spirit who falls for 
her straitlaced sister's 
fiancé, a poor-born 
but quick-climbing 
lawyer. Though Lin- 
ney has brightness 
and passion, Hep- 
burn’s telltale into- 
nations—everything 
from her offhand pluckiness to her tremu- 
lous indignation—keep surfacing. As the 
fiancé, Tony Goldwyn has better luck slid- 
ing out from under Grant’s broad-shoul- 
dered shadow, although he escapes partly 
through lack of intensity; he doesn’t fully 
engage us in his struggle between the two 
sisters, between prestige and fulfillment. 

Like so many of the plays of its era, 
Holiday today seems an unsettled mix- 
ture of the proudly naughty and the 
primly didactic; when the women aren’t 
smoking, they're apt to be decrying vari- 
ous social ills. This new production like- 
wise straddles two worlds: the here and 
now, a place in which uncommitted 
young people marvel uneasily as their 
elders assemble astonishing fortunes; 
and the there and then, a zone where 
Cary and Kate banter toward a luminous 
happy-ever-after. z 





and Linney are up 
against myths 
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a wall of silent noise that drives 
away annoying animal pests... 


Now you can use ultrasonic power to repel annoying dogs, 
cats and many wild animals—without harming them. 





Be honest. Even if you like animals, you don’t 
want strange ones in your yard, You know 
what I mean: dogs that foul your lawn or cats 
that trample flowers and sleep on your car 
Acommon problem. If you live in a rural 
area, you may have had trouble with raccoons, 
skunks or possums. Some people in the 
southwest are even bothered by armadillos! 
Up until now, there weren’t many options. 
You wouldn’t want to harm a stray animal, 
and an animal control agency may take days 


from 18 to 25.5 KHz, for survival. This is 
beyond the hearing range of most humans. 
When critical hearing frequencies are dis- 
rupted, animals feel threatened and they flee. 
Designed for outdoor use in all types of 
weather, you can use Yard Gard all year round! 
Three settings. Yard Gard has three fre- 
quency settings. Its lowest setting covers an 
area of approximately 4,000 square feet, about 
the size of an average city lot. 

Motion sensor. An optional motion sensor 








to respond—if they ever do. 


Modern solution. 
Fortunately, today 
there is an answer. 
Yard Gard utilizes 
high-frequency 
sound waves to 
force unwanted 
animals to leave 
the area, eliminat- 
ing the need for 
repellents, traps or 
physical attacks 


Ultrasonic. Yard 
Gard'‘s ultrasonic 
generator broad- 
casts high-fre- 
quency noise that 
repels four-legged 
yard pests, yet is 
generally unobtru- 
sive to people.* The 
tones are harmless, 
but animals find 
them so unpleas- 
ant that they leave 
the area 


Why it works. 
Small animals rely 
on acute hearing, 


Proven powertul and effective... 


In the past, people relied on 
traps or poisons to get 

rid of pests. But envi- 
ronmental awareness 

has increased the 

demand for clean, 
non-lethal pest control 
methods, Safe and 

humane, Yard Gard is 

the perfect solution tow 
Humane. Yard Gard 6000 29, f 
causes no harm to animals 


By creating a wall of high-frequency 


sound, it forces them to leave the area 
While the sound is very annoying to ani- 


mals, it is virtually unobtrusive to people 


Non-toxic. Chemicals used to eliminate 
pests can be dangerous to neighborhood 
pets or humans. Yard Gard poses no 
health risk when used properly 


Natureriendly. 
Poisons and pesticides 
can pollute soil and 
water sources. Yard 
Gard deters t ith 
sound so it causes 

no damage to the 


environment 





turns Yard Gard on when pests approach, 


increasing the surprise fac- 
tor and its effectiveness. An 
optional extension cord lets 
you place Yard Gard in 
remote areas. 

Risk-free. Yard Gard is 
backed by our risk-free trial 
and two-year manufactur- 
er’s warranty. If you're not 
completely satisfied, return 
it within 90 days for a “No 
Questions Asked” refund 
*We recommend that people avoid 
prolonged exposure to Yard Gard 
at distances closer than 25 feet (8 
meters) to eliminate any possible 
risk of discomfort or hearing loss. 


Yard Gard. .... $99 $12 SSH 
Motion sensor. . . $39 $4 Ss 
Extension cord . . $19 $3 SsH 


Mention code 504-TM-7122. 


For fastest service, 
call toll-free 24 hours a day 


800-992-2966 
azo 


COMTRAD INDUSTRIES 
2820 Waterford Lake Drive, 
Suite 106 Midlothian, VA 23113 
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SEE HOW 
THEY RUN? 


Introducing VersaPak from 
Black & Decker. Ingeniously 
designed cordless tools, all 
powered by interchangeable 
batteries. So you don’t have 
to buy new batteries and a 
charger every time you buy 
a new tool, which saves you 
money in the long run. To 
learn more about VersaPak, 


please call 1-800-762-6672 


IVERSAPAK¢ 
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How Things Get Done 
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@ SPORT 


Barnett called it 


By STEVE WULF 





T BRUEGGER’S BAGEL BAKERIES 

in the Chicago area, you can buy 

purple bagels. Purple flags fes- 

toon every other car on the 
streets of the Windy City. The Chicago 
Sun-Times recently devoted a column to 
the question, “Won't head-to-toe purple 
make me look like Barney?” And at the 
Roxy Restaurant in Evanston on 
New Year’s Day, patrons will be 
able to drink purple beer. 

Why this fascination with the 
color purple? Well, it is the domi- 
nant color of Chicagoland's fa- 
vorite, mighty, Rose Bowl-bound 
football team, Da Wildcats. Da 
Northwestern Wildcats. 

Prior to this season, the words 
mighty, Rose Bowl and North- 
western last appeared in the same 
sentence in 1948. “Da” was an 
inarticulate article reserved for 
Bulls, Bears and Blackhawks. The 
ineptitude of Northwestern foot- 
ball was so profound that the 
“Mildcats” lost 34 straight games 
during one extended period, and 
in the 24 years between ’71 and 
"95, they averaged two victories a 
year. During the waning mo- 
ments of losing games, the acade- 
mically prideful students would 
chant at opposing teams, “That's 
all right. That’s O.K. You're gonna 
work for us someday.” 

But then along came a for- 
mer Colorado assistant coach 
named Gary Barnett. He arrived 
on campus four years ago, and at 
a Northwestern basketball game 
in January "92, he told Wildcat 
fans and students that he was 
“taking the Purple to Pasadena.” The 
49-year-old Barnett now says he can’t 
believe he made such a claim, “When I 
first got here,” he told Football News, “I 
was very naive to what our problems 
were. | assumed that everyone here 
wanted to change, that everybody was 
sick and tired of losing. But that wasn’t 
true. Some people became very com- 
fortable with losing and thought maybe 





The Purple Rose 
Of Northwestern 


The unlikely Wildcats go to Pasadena thanks to 
an inspirational coach and a theatrical back 





| ed for the Citrus Bowl in Orlando, 


| that was the right way to do it.” 


Indeed, Barnett’s first three seasons 
did not exactly foretell Northwestern’s 
current success: 3-8, 2-9, 3-7-1. In the 
meantime, though, he was recruiting 
some very good talent and instilling in 
his players a new sense of confidence. 
Before the first game of the year, against 
heavily favored Notre Dame, Barnett 
told his players not to carry him off the 





ACTING THE PART: The sophomore Autry has rushed 
for at least 100 yards in every game this season 


field when they won. Not if they won. 
When they won. 

And win they did, 17-15, for their | 
first victory in South Bend since 1961. | 
When the Wildcats lost to Miami of Ohio 
30-28, they looked like a fluke, but then 
they beat Michigan 19-13 in Ann Arbor 
(for the first time since 59) and Penn 
State 21-10. Northwestern finished the 
regular season at 10-1 but seemed head- 


Florida, until Michigan upset unbeaten 
Ohio State, thus making Northwestern 
the No. 3 team in the country and the 
representative of the Big Ten’s 11 teams 
in the Rose Bowl on New Year's Day 
against U.S.C. of the Pac 10. Barnett is 
in fact taking the Purple to Pasadena. 
What makes Northwestern’s comeback 
story even nicer is that there’s a moral to 
it: colleges can win and maintain high 
academic standards at the same time. 

None of this might have happened 
had Barnett not convinced a headstrong 
and homesick theater major that he 
should give his college one more try. 
Like Tony Randall, Warren Beatty, Ann- 
Margret and Charlton Heston before 
him at Northwestern, Darnell Autry is 
an actor. Unlike them, he can explode 
through the line, break tackles and out- 
race defenders. He rushed for at least 
100 yds. in every one of Northwestern’s 
_ games this year, and had he not 
been a mere sophomore, he might 
have got more consideration for 
the Heisman Trophy. 

Last spring, though, Autry 
returned home to Tempe, Ari- 
zona, with every intention of 
transferring to Arizona State. 
“Winter hit me right in the 
mouth,” says Autry, who recent- 
ly projected himself as a Sicilian 
statue for a theater class. “I 
couldn’t imagine ever coming 
back for another year.” But Bar- 
nett and Autry’s father pressured 
him to return, and by the time 
football started, “things just 
turned around like that.” 

Last week Autry and the other 
Wildcats visited the Dewey Ele- 
mentary School in Evanston, 
where they received roses with 
purple streamers and a giant foot- 
ball sign made by all the kids in 
the school. A second-grade class 
serenaded the team by singing, 
“Everything's coming up roses for 
you and for me.” 

Forty-seven years ago, the 
Wildcats were sent off to Pasade- 
na to play California with signs 
reading GO WEST, YOUNG MEN and 
SMELL THOSE ROSES and MAKE 
WALDORF SALAD—a reference to 
Cal coach Pappy Waldorf. Thanks to a 
43-yd. run by Ed Tunnicliff with three 
minutes to go, Northwestern beat Cal 
20-14 for coach Bob Voigts. 

The 79-year-old Voigts, who attends 
every game, will be going west with 
these young men also. Says Voigts of his 
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| return to the Rose Bowl: “I didn’t think it 


was possible.” —Reported by 


Julie Grace/Evanston 
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Fergie, Sky, 
No Diamonds 


Jewelry heists haven't the 
cachet they once had. When 
the Duchess of York, SARAH 
FERGUSON, lost a diamond 
necklace and bracelet some- 
where between J.F.K. and 
Heathrow airports, the FBI 
and British Airways tracked 
them down to a shed be- 
longing to Gilbert Terrero, a 
J.F.K. baggage handler who 
is possibly in need of a sub- 
scription to PEOPLE. The 
Terrero family claims Gil- 
bert, who was arrested, found 
the gems and 
didn’t know 
whose they 
were. Opined 
sister Wanda: 
“I wore nicer 
jewelry for my 
Sweet 16.” 
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Taking On the Family Business 


If Aaron Spelling were a barber, young RANDY SPELLING 
would be sweeping hair by now. As it is, the 17-year-old found 
a Beverly Hills, 90210 script he liked, asked his producer dad 
who the casting director was and somehow got the part. “The 
nepotism talk is going to be around,” admits Randy, who adds 
that non-Spellings on the show liked his performance too. 
“They said they might bring my character back.” Any chance 
of a romance with Donna, played by sister Tori? “I hope not.” 
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Bad? Well, Not 
Good, Anyway 


Two days before a highly publicized / 


concert that despite featuring mimes | 

was supposed to give a much needed Bac 

shot in the arm to his career, it was / OG 
MICHAEL JACKSON himself who was / soot et Met Sa 
getting medical help. The singer geo “=~ 2"! 
collapsed while rehearsing and was ..=™ 
rushed to the hospital, where his doctors diag- = 
nosed a viral infection; diarrhea had led to severe dehy- 
dration, which in turn caused an irregular heartbeat and 
dangerously low blood pressure. Wife Lisa Marie, sister 
Janet and mother Katherine rushed to the star's bedside, 
but it wouldn’t be the Jackson family without sniping from 
LaToya, who first intimated that her brother might be fak- 
ing it but, on hearing the doctors’ reports, reversed herself. 
The concert was postponed, and Jackson’s condition was 
improving, thanks clearly in part to the posters of Shirley 
Temple, Walt Disney and Topo Gigio that were brought to 
his room. Meanwhile, the besieged hospital set up a hot- 
line with a taped message detailing Jackson’s condition, 
updated daily and offering an opportunity for the word 
stable to be used in describing him. 


Or Age 9 
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Barbara Ehrenreich 


Diana, Surrogate Princess 


HERE’S ALWAYS BEEN SOMETHING A LITTLE SORDID 

about the very concept of Princess Di. It’s not just that 

she bats her eyes at us from every tabloid, over cover 

lines like “The Men Who Fight to Share Her Bed,” or 
that she’s been “Dibbs” and “Squidgy” to a succession of aris- 
tocratic hunks. It’s not even her claustrophobic, body-cen- 
tered life-style, divided as it is between colonic irrigations and 
workouts and the endless trying on of clothes. The problem 
with Di, and the root of the British royalty’s entire crisis, is that 
the only honest description of her occupation would have to 
be “hired womb.” 

As the royal couple celebrated the third anniversary of 
their separation last week, it must have been painfully clear 
to even the most common of commoners ; 
that Diana wasn’t selected for the princess 
job on the basis of intelligence or loyalty or 
wit. The qualifications were simple: she 
had to be a presentable Protestant from the 
upper class and a virgin. The last criterion 
has to do less with morality than with the 
purity of the product. She was, to put it 
crudely, enlisted as a breeder, charged with 
the job of transmitting the Windsor genes 
from Charles to his eventual replace- 
ments—“an heir and a spare,” as some 
British delicately describe her sons, the lit- 
tle princelings. 

Every member of a royal dynasty shares, 
to some extent, the same degrading destiny. 
It was Charles’ great-great-great-grand- 
mother, Queen Victoria, who famously ad- 
vised a daughter to survive the act of love by 
closing her eyes and concentrating on the British Empire. Mar- 
riage in this crowd is a patriotic duty, not a pleasure; and the 
consort—Philip in the case of Elizabeth, Di in the case of 
Charles—has always been in a rather awkward spot. In Di’s 
case, the indignity was compounded by the fact that Charles al- 
ready had a woman for purposes of companionship and love. 
Camilla Parker Bowles was his real partner, Diana just a means 
of reproduction. 

Not that it’s easy to feel sorry for Di, since she’s paid infi- 
nitely better than anyone else in the same line of work. A sur- 
rogate mother in the U.S. gets about $10,000 for the nine- 
month-long job of transforming some fellow’s sperm into a 
viable infant—an amount Di could easily blow on cashmeres 
and facials in an afternoon. And while the surrogate mom gets 
shown to the door as soon as the baby’s delivered, Di lingers on, 
posing for photographers and visiting hospices, at an allowance 
of up to $4,000 a week for clothing alone. 

The odd thing, given her three sessions a week with a 
world-renowned feminist therapist, is that she doesn’t seem to 





grasp how thoroughly dehumanizing the princess business 
really is. Her interview on BBC last month was full of husky- 
voiced self-pity and dewy gazes from a coquettishly down- 
tucked head. But there wasn’t the slightest awareness that her 
problems go beyond an adulterous husband and an emotional- 
ly disabled mother-in-law. She even seems to think the reason 
Charles dislikes her is that she outshines him at what she calls 
their “work,” meaning presumably the daily round of ribbon 
cuttings and charity dinners. But can’t she see that her work is 
over, and was the moment the nanny whisked the babies from 
her arms? 

The real loser seems to be that perpetual kinglet, Prince 
Charles, and here again it’s hard to muster much sympathy. 
3By his own account, he lacked the courage 
to reject a loveless marriage; once in it, he 
lacked the discipline or grace to try to make 
git work. Instead of rebelling against his 
mother and the institution she represents, 
"he seems to have turned his bitterness 

against his hapless bride. So the revenge Di 

now seeks fits all too well. If she succeeds in 

her campaign to have the crown bypass him 
' and go directly from Queen Elizabeth to 
young Prince William, Charles will turn out 
to have been no less a reproductive “vessel” 
than Di herself—a royal stud. 

It’s time for the British to realize that 
successful breeding isn’t always consistent 
with “family values.” After all, the only hu- 
mane solution would have been to let 
Charles run off with Camilla long ago, leav- 
ing a test tube of sperm behind in Bucking- 
ham Palace. His mom could then have distributed it among 
hundreds of female volunteers in a kind of genetic Bake-Off— 
with the throne then being awarded to the most boring and 
phlegmatic child that resulted. The next step would be to take 
away the royals’ allowances, which amount to $15 million a 
year for the lot. Princess Di, for example, likes visiting the sick, 
and she’d undoubtedly feel a whole lot better about herself if 
she had a job as a nurse's aide, 

But as an American, what do I care? Every time I read 
about one of the princesses getting her toes sucked, I marvel 
once again at the wisdom of our own Founding Fathers. 
Maybe they couldn’t foresee that in 200 years or so the 
British royal line would dissolve in farce. Maybe they 
thought the madness would end with the notoriously 
bonkers George III. But they knew there was something in- 
herently wrong with the idea that political power resides in 
a strand of DNA, or that the fate of a nation—or even just its 
self-respect—should depend on the sexual proclivities of a 
handful of overpaid layabouts. 4 
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Before Stratus hit the streets, safety seat, and optional four- 


it was hit from the front, the side, wheel anti-lock brakes. 
and from behind in hundreds of Finally, we ran our new 
computer simulated crashes. Stratus through actual impact 
Through a tests. The result: 
process called empirical evidence 
showing Stratus 
exceeds 1998 


federal car safety 


finite element 
modeling, we 
discovered how 


innovations like requirements. 





ultra high- It’s reassuring to 


strength steel reinforcements in know, Stratus also affords you 
the doors and a continuous the protection of our Customer 
One Care™ 3-year or 36,000- 


mile bumper-to-bumper 


ladder frame would lead to 
amazing structural integrity. 

To this base of protection we warranty and 3/36 Roadside 
added a standard airbag for both — Assistance. 
the driver and front passenger, 


an available integrated child call 1-800-4-A-DODGE. 


To find out more about Stratus, 





Stratus ES standard 
equipment includes... 


¢ 16-valve, SOHC, sequential 
multi-point fuel-injected engine 


* 5-speed manual transmission 
* Rear defroster * 15” cast aluminum wheels 
¢ Ultra high-strength steel door beams 
¢ Air conditioning * Reclining bucket seats 
* Dual airbags * Child safety rear door locks 
* Speed control * Dual power heated mirrors 
* Cupholders *ABS * Speed sensitive steering 
¢ Tilt steering * Dual visor vanity mirrors 
¢ Tinted glass * Power windows and door locks 
* AM/FM cassette stereo * Intermittent wipers 


¢ Modified double-wishbone 
touring suspension 


See limited warranty & restrictions at dealer 


Excludes normal maintenance & wear items 


ALWAYS WEAR YOUR SEAT BELT 








This is one instance 
where it was good the 
computer crashed. 
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Why Crawl 








A quicker way to the world of business. 
Delta’s Cincinnati terminal. 
If business travel has you spending more time on 


the ground than in the air, on your next trip, fly through 


roughSome “= 


Airports 


Delta’s incomparable terminal at the Cincinnati/ 
Northern Kentucky International Airport is specifically 
designed to make getting where you're going faster and easier. 


Or, if you have a few minutes between flights, Crown 


Wher j You i an Room lounges and our comfortable International 


Fly Through 


Cincinatti? 


kes four new nonstop fl to San Antome, Austin, Scrantor 


First/Business Class lounge let you get down to business. 
Crossroads to over 300 cities: 
But what good is a state-of-the-art airport without 


service to the cities you need? 






Together with the Delta Connection? Delta 
gives you more than 400 daily departures from 
Cincinnati — including 16 new flights*— to major 
business centers throughout the United States, 

Canada, Mexico, Europe and Asia. 

Fly through Cincinnati and see for yourself. For 
information or reservations, sec 
your Travel Agent. Or call Delta 


at 1-800-221-1212. And say you want Cincinnati instead. 


A Delta Air Lines 


You'll love the way we fly’ 


Parer lights. Delta Coe 


